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It will interest you to turn at once and read the inside of the 
back cover of the REcorp. 


The January number of the Hibbert Journal, under the title of 
“A Japanese Buddist Sect,” contains a discussion of Shinrinism 
which was so interestingly presented in the last Recorp by Mr. 
Tanaka. 


In this issue we offer our readers two interesting studies in 
Biblical Criticism,— one Professor Nourse’s clear presentation 
of the methods and results of historical investigation into the 
Book of Genesis, and the other Mr. Trout’s critique of Well- 
hausen’s application of the method to the Gospels. Mr. White’s 
description of the survival to the present time of very early forms 
of religious cultus is a valuable contribution to the phenomenology 
of the religious life. 





For the last fifty years the man of science has been the prophet 
to whose declarations the age has given promptest heed. When- 
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ever masters of science have made excursions into the fields of 
theology their reports of what they have there found to praise or 
to condemn have been listened to with antecedent incredulity by 
some, with minds docile to wonted authority by more, but with 
interest by all. Men have not yet forgotten the religious insight 
of Drummond’s poetic spirit, nor the critical clearness of Hux- 
ley’s trenchant mind. Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe ” has 
found a reading in thirteen different countries, and has cir- 
culated to the extent of 250,000 copies in Germany and England 
alone. In America men’s ears have been open to hear Ostwald’s 
speculations respecting dynamic metaphysics as applied to 
human immortality, the origin of life, and kindred themes touch- 
ing the borderland of religious faith. 


For some time the name most frequently quoted among us as 
a theological interpreter has been Sir Oliver Lodge. Since he 
has begun in the January number of the Hibbert Journal the first 
of a new series of articles on “ Christianity and Science,” it may 
be of interest to review briefly the discussions of this general 
theme that have appeared in this valuable publication. Since its 
founding in October, 1902, fourteen numbers of the Journal have 
appeared. During that time every number but three has con- 
tained an expression or discussion of his views, and the total 
number of major articles thus appearing has been eleven. Of 
these all but three have been from the brilliant pen of the Princi- 
pal of Birmingham. It is not surprising that such a rivulet of 
opinion streaming steadily into the theological literature of the 
day between the green covers of such a deservedly influential 
magazine should have been fructifying to thought. 


Perhaps to those of us who were somewhat amazed at Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s lordly assertion that his view was held by all in- 
telligent and unprejudiced men of science, and who had been con- 
scious that with our amazement was mingled something of 
amused irritation when informed that any other view than his 
was “antiquated” and inexcusable for anybody who had sur- 
vived the middle of the nineteenth century — to some of us there 
was a pleasure perhaps not altogether free from malice in having 
Sir Oliver reply to this doughty scientific Roland across the sea, 
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and inform us that Haeckel’s view is “ belated and stranded by the 
tide of opinion which has now begun to flow in the other direc- 
tion,” so that he is, as it were, a surviving voice from the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


For the materialistic Monism proposed by the Professor at 
Jena, the Principal of Birmingham would substitute a view which 
he conceives as “ the only rational creed for a man of science ” and 
which he summarizes in Pope’s famous couplet 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul. 


This summoning from the vasty deep the spirit of the eighteenth 
century Deism speaks more loudly for the author’s frankness than 
for his tactical adroitness. Two points in this Birmingham ad- 
dress come out with prominence,— first, the speaker’s insistence 
on the justifiability of Du Bois Reymond’s “ignoramus” respecting 


the relation of life to the inorganic and his assertion that the 
view that vital phenomena are due to potentiaries “latent” in 
matter is pure speculation unwarranted by facts and by no means 
proved even if man is able to bring into being a living creature. 
The second point, of even greater interest, is the speaker’s view 
of the relation of matter and mind. Here his position stands not 
only in contrary but in contradictory opposition to Haeckel’s. 
Matter and mind, he says, “ may be, for all we know, eternally 
and necessarily connected ; they can be different aspects of some 
fundamental unity; and a lofty kind of monism can be true, 
just as a lofty kind of pantheism can be true; but the miserable, 
degraded monism and lower pantheism which limits the term 
‘god’ to that part of existence of which we are now aware... 
is a system of thought not likely to survive as perennial truth.” 
For the natures of mind and matter are essentially different. 
Matter possesses energy, but ‘“‘ energy has no directing power.” 
On the other hand, “ the essence of mind is design and purpose.” 
“Matter is the instrument and vehicle of mind.” This funda- 
mental position must be held because “ No one can be satisfied 
with conceptions below the highest which to him are possible.” 
“Our highest thoughts are likely to be nearest reality.” This 
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“higher Pantheism” is the ground tone of the speaker’s meta- 
physics and religion. 


Mr. Joseph McCabe, writing in the Journal for July, 1905, 
six months after the appearance of the Birmingham address, sub- 
jects the views of both Lodge and Haeckel to a criticism from a 
viewpoint sympathetic with the German writer. He urges in 
favor of Haeckel the same point that has been so frequently ad- 
vanced in favor of Voltaire, that he was not criticising religious 
truth, but only the form of Christian belief which had entrenched 
itself in ecclesiastical dogma and had thence been presented to the 
intellectual acceptance of the people. Therein he feels that the two 
men are not so far apart, and consequently he concludes that 
“Lodge is really separated from Haeckel only by a teleological 
view of the world-process and an empirical conviction of the per- 
sistence of mind. He is separated from the Churches by a 
mountain-range of obsolete dogmas.” The differences which 
Mr. McCabe minimizes by an incidental “only” are after all 
pretty considerable chasms and indicate a cleavage running to 
the bottom of philosophical thinking. Furthermore it is evident 
that the Englishman is trying to pull down or tunnel under 
dogma with the generous purpose of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with those on the other side of the range; while the Ger- 
man would condemn to all sorts of miseries those who will not 
surmount the peaks and dwell on his side of the mountain. 


The Haeckel address is really a sort of interlude in the work 
to which Sir Oliver Lodge seems to have set himself. This might 
fairly be called a critical presentation of a system of Christian 
doctrine from the point of view of a twentieth century Physicist. 
The question that of necessity forges to the front is, Are Science 
and Faith of necessity opposed to each other, and if so wherein 
does this opposition lie? The difference is that “science rests 
upon the conception of a self-contained and self-sufficient uni- 
verse, while faith holds to the conception of a universe lying open 
to all manner of spiritual influences.” ‘‘ The whole controversy 
hinges in one sense on a practical pivot —the efficacy of prayer 

. and in another sense the controversy turns on a question 
of fact. Do we live in a universe permeated with life and mind: 
life and mind independent of matter and unlimited in individual 
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duration? The answer is given in one way by orthodox modern 
science, and in another way by Religion of all times; and until 
these opposite answers are made consistent, the reconciliation be- 
tween Science and Faith is incomplete.” 


, 


This reconciliation is bound to occur somewhere, for two 
parts of one universe cannot forever be facing each other in op- 
position. Science must recognize that of the real origin of things 
it knows nothing. To this Evolution can never reach. The les- 
son Science has to teach Religion is not that there is no Deity, 
but that theology must look for Him not in the extraordinary but 
in the regular processes of the universe. “If His action is not 
visible now it never will be visible and never has been visible.” 
It is not to be sought “in toy eruptions in the West Indies.” 
If we revert again to the two questions previously urged, the 
question of prayer and the question of fact, scientists can say that 
as respects the latter there may be developing and surrounding 
us other phases of spiritual being than man. No process of ex- 
periment has demonstrated that there may not be many stages of 
spiritual being between man and God. Nothing has established 
the scientific necessity of leaping from man to God if the sphere 
of human activity is transcended. Who can put precise limits to 
the effect that human petition may have on such spiritual beings, 
or who declare how they in turn may influence human life. The 
recent investigations into the realm of the psychic open here the 
widest vistas. Some may feel that they are in the protection of 
other watchful spiritual beings, “ while others may dash aside all 
intermediaries and agencies, and feel themselves safe and en- 
folded in the protecting love of God Himself. The region of 
Religion and the region of a completer Science are one.” Here 
then is what may, without arousing the rebuke of the author, be 
called a higher Pantheism. One which views the world shot 
through with spiritual efficiencies steadfastly fashioning and up- 
holding the universe, because of the universe it is itself a part, 
and summoning both Science to the crucible and Religion to the 
altar. 


This then is our theologian’s doctrine of God. A God whom 
faith and reason can alike seek, a God to whom prayer and scien- 
tific experiment may both lead, who may be learned throughout 
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all his material and spiritual realizations in the universe as they 
are constantly effectuating in the universe. 

This leads our distinguished author, having reconstructed the 
doctrine of God, to reinterpret some of the distinctively Christian 
doctrines. The cycle of theological discussion must continually 
return to the Atonement. Christ, as in some sense reconciling 
God and man, is the center of Christian theology. The question 
at issue respecting the Atonement then is “ whether the expres- 
sion of that doctrine traditionally and officially held or supposed 
to be held by the churches today is satisfactory.” Anything like 
the expiatory doctrine of atonement is rejected for three main 
reasons, first, because in the light of an evolutionary doctrine of 
man it is unnecessary; second, because there is nothing in the 
nature of parthenogenesis to make Christ an effectual propitiation ; 
third, because the conception of an “angry God” is an ethical 
absurdity and a historical anachronism. There are, however, 
three great truths underlying the great mysteries connected with 
the appearance and work of Christ. These are Incarnation and 
Pre-existence ; Revolution or Discovery ; Continuity or Persistent 
Influence. 


Here the determining influence of the author’s “higher pan- 
theism” is evident. ‘‘ The utterance of Science,” he says, “on 
these heads is not loud and is not positive, but I claim that it at 
least is not negative... . . Spiritual existence before all worlds 
is a legitimate creed.” ‘“ We may be all partial incarnations of a 
larger self.” Let there be then the appearance in the world of 
a being of as lofty spirit as we can conceive, “ perfectly human 
on the bodily side, with all that implies, and perfectly divine on 
the spiritual side, whatever that may mean,’ and we have a 
revelation of God. In such a being man discerns the nature of 
God, and in his suffering and death man discerns in some sort 
the element of suffering and striving that is inwrought in the 
nature of the universe itself as through travail it works toward 
the realization of the perfect from the imperfect, the highest from 
the lowest, and strives to eliminate the base and establish the 
pure. There exists then a germ of truth in the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of atonement which “ might well be parabolically ex- 
pressed in terms of current altruistic sacrificial legend.” This 
process within the universe may be symbolically expressed as 
“the lamb of God slain from the foundation of the world.” It 
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symbolizes an eternally continuous activity of God. “ The whole 
creation — the One and the Many and the All-One — is travailing 
together towards some great end.” “We are parts of a de- 
veloping whole, all enfolded in an embracing and interpenetrating 
love.” ‘* This sense of union with Divinity, this, and not any- 
thing legal or artificial or commercial, is what science will some 
day tell us is the inner meaning of the Redemption of Man.” 


In this interpretation of Doctrine our author made use of this 
expression, “As a matter of fact, the higher man of today is 
not worrying about his sins at all, still less about their punish- 
ment.” This led Bishop Talbot to call in question the adequacy 
of the scientist’s doctrine of sin and to inform the scientist, very 
courteously, that his whole treatment of the subject was charac- 
teristically ‘“ amateurish.” This inevitably called forth a pre- 
sentation of the doctrine of Sin from the standpoint of science. 
The learned physicist found that criticisms of his earlier views, 
which had been made in correspondence and through the public 
press, could be classified under four theses, namely, “ That an 
Evolutionary treatment of sin minimises unduly the sense of sin- 
fulness ; That I appear to. deny the wrath of the Holy One against 
sin; That I am heretical in respect to the relation between the 
humanity and Divinity of Christ; That I fail to realize the true 
significance of the doctrine of vicarious Atonement.” 


Respecting the doctrine of Sin Professor Lodge draws the 
distinction between the practical and the devotional attitude of 
mind. These as simple facts of human psychology are evident. 
The worker would conquer sin by the constant toil for the true. 
To do something that is worth the doing so occupies the whole 
nature that one’s sins are not thought much about. The devotional 
spirit on the other hand lifts its eyes to the infinite purity of 
God and feels not only abasement and humility, which would 
seem to be the more natural feelings; but rather contrition and 
penitence. The differences thus apparent are not between a false 
and true sense of sin, but between two views of sin, both of which 
are empirically found to be existent. With respect to the idea 
of the wrath of God, too much can hardly be said in emphasis of 
its utter absurdity and its entire contradiction to the divine na- 
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ture. That there are sins against which the divine indignation 
must be said to blaze may be inferred from the human attitude 
toward some such, as well as from the retributive results that, 
in the evolutionary process, are wrought out against such. But 
such is.not God’s attitude toward an abstract sin. 


With respect to the divinity of Christ brief quotations bring 
out the author’s position. “Do theologians always know what 
they mean when they utter glibly, in a serious and solemn sense, 
the awful term God? Have they any notion of the universe at 
all?” “These attempted identifications of the Messiah with the 
Most High, verge on the blasphemous.” There are those “ who 
say that Christ was very God in the absolute sense; and sub- 
jectively they may be right. It is a statement, not of what they 
conceive of Christ, but of what they mean by God.” With re- 
spect to the atonement, while there is something about the 
majesty of Christ that is unique and that raises him above man, 
so that the beauty and the glory of his life have had a mighty 
“regenerating ” efficacy on the life of man, he would deny with 
stoutest emphasis the propriety of all such words as “can- 
celling”” and “ propitiating”” in connection with Christ’s work 
in the world. God forgives sins. The divine forgiveness is 
something that is mysterious. But it is a real forgiveness, not a 
satisfaction resulting from the infliction of an undeserved pun- 
ishment instead of a deserved penalty. 


In the discussion with Haeckel certain views as to the nature 
of life had been advanced which a later article brings to greater 
clearness by means of “A Hypothesis and Two Analogies.” The 
Hypothesis is that while life is dependent on matter for its 
phenomenal manifestation here and now on the earth, its essen- 
tial existence is continuous and permanent, though its interactions 
with matter are discontinuous and temporary. The Analogies 
are first, political from the idea of Parliament which continues 
to exist though all the individuals change, or though there should 
be a time when there were no members of Parliament. Such 
a conceptual mode of existence the reader recognizes as not al- 
together unlike the Realism of the scholastics. The other is the 
scientific analogy of magnetism, where the manifestation of mag- 
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netism is due to the opening out and enlarging of lines of mag- 
netic force already existent in the object magnetized. There may 
be conceived to be something like a vast storehouse of life 
of which individual lives are manifestations. They appear here 
and now. They pass away, not to be lost, except to our vision, 
but after each incarnation to return to the central store. The 
process of the evolution of life is not cyclic, but it is onward in 
linear progress embodied in the race. ‘“ To all these manifesta- 
tions of life when they reach a high enough stage the ideas of 
continued personality, of memory, of persistent individual ex- 
istence, not only may but must apply.” Whether this is a doc- 
trine of metempsychosis or a doctrine allowing of a persistent 
existence of individualities, or a doctrine of reabsorption of in- 
dividuality into the store of life is not quite clear. The precise 
word in respect to immortality has not yet, so far as we have 
seen, been uttered from Birmingham, though the later utter- 
ance would seem to imply that when life reached the stage of 
personality, individuality is perpetrated. 


In the Journal for January, 1906, The Relations of Christian- 
ity and Science are again presented in part. This article deals 
with “The Material Element in Christianity” and is to be 
followed by one on the “ Divine Element.” Here appears what 
some, though the author would say mistakenly, would call his 
dualism. In order that mind may manifest itself in a world of 
matter it must be in some way incarnate. This does not mean 
that the mind alone is of dignity and worth, and still less that in 
the body alone consists the reality. But it does suggest that not 
only in its present way of manifestation; but in every manifesta- 
tion of spirit there must be some vehicle by means of which its 
individuality becomes cognizable. Apply this thought to the 
resurrection of men and to the resurrection of Christ and 
it becomes evident that there is no such thing as the 
resurrection of the body, nor the resurrection of any body 
in the carnal sense. But simply that in another phase of 
existence there may be, and many investigatings of science 
now indicate that there is — an individualizing vehicle by means 
of which persons may be recognized and through which they may 
intercommunicate. A stark monism that from either a spiritual- 
istic or a materialistic platform would deny the possibility of 
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this is too narrow in its view, and is faced by too much of ex- 
perimental knowledge. The true Monism must seek the undis- 
cernible unity lying back of both the spiritual and the material 
manifestation. Such a position is by no means discordant with 
St. Paul’s expressed hope “ not that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon.” To many such an interpretation 
of the nature of matter, of its eternal worth, and of its relation to 
mind will prove fresh and stimulating. 


Again the editors would apologize for the delayed appearance 
of the Recorp. The strike on the part of the printers has not yet 
been settled, and nobody seems able to predict just when it will be. 
With respect to the number of the magazine due May 1 we can 
only promise that it will appear as nearly on time as the circum- 
stances will permit. 
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The Book of Genesis 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS AND THE RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAEL.* 


The mind of the church is not at rest today in reference to the 
Old Testament. There is among Christian people a widespread 
feeling of uncertainty, suspicion and even fear. It is well known 
that modern methods of study have led scholars to view the Old 
Testament in a somewhat different light from that in which the 
church of the past viewed it; and many today are troubled at the 
thought that the old views may have to be discarded and others 
adopted in their place. 

Furthermore, the intellectual atmosphere of today fosters a 
spirit of inquiry and creates a demand which the older views find 
difficulty in satisfying. Questions are asked now by the many 
which but a short time ago suggested themselves to but few. 
These questions seem inevitable. Some follow close in the wake 
of the attainment of scientific knowledge, others arise because of 
the vastly more comprehensive historical knowledge now in our 
possession, while still others originate in the moral and religious 
consciousness,— even of earnest Christians—in the attempt to 
adjust what is found in the Old Testament to the standard of 
Christianity. 

This questioning is not limited to one class of peculiarly consti- 
tuted people, nor does it show itself at but one period in the in- 
tellectual and other development of individuals. It is not only 
the youth in college, face to face with a science, philosophy, or 
ethics that inevitably stir up such inquiry and restlessness, who 
ask these questions. The serious minded, busy man of affairs, 
who is doing some thinking for himself, and the white haired 
saint, full of years and grace, are both in this questioning mood, 
even in spite of themselves. Their perplexities are not always 
proclaimed upon the housetops. They are more often pondered 
in secret and kept in the background. Only in moments of con- 
fidence, or under special stress, is their existence revealed. Some 
more timid or more reverent souls are almost afraid to search 


* Being the Inaugural Address of the author on the occasion of his induction into 
the chair of Biblical Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary, January 10, 1906. 
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deep into their own minds lest they should find there what they 
more than suspect is lurking in some secret corner. 


These questions demand and are entitled to answers. They 
are not symptoms of disease. In many cases they spring from 
faith, not skepticism or indifference. To crush them, to try to 
silence them, to evade them — all this is but to work injury some- 
times of most serious character. This dissatisfaction or restless- 
ness is in rnost cases the evidence of a desire to know the truth; 
and it is the truth alone, or in other words, the facts, that can 
meet the demand. 

How can the facts be ascertained? Who can furnish them? 
Evidently only by most careful and accurate research and by 
those who are engaged in or are familiar with the results of 
such research. The scholars are the only ones who can handle 
these questions so far as they concern matters of fact. This 
statement is the simple truth. Only from adequate knowledge 
can come an adequate answer. 

The answer that scholarship gives should be frank, sincere, 
and, if possible, helpful; so stated that, while it may be evident 
that some older views must give way before increasing knowledge 
and newer light, still the record of God’s revelation of Himself 
in ancient Israel may continue to win appreciation, approval, and 
reverence. 

It must be confessed that scholarship has not always been 
characterized by winsomeness in presenting its results. It has 
often been arrogant and overbearing and laid itself open to the 
charge of delighting rather to destroy than to construct, to take 
away than to build It has thus, unfortunately, alienated a large 
element in the Church. Scholars are often suspected, if not 
accused, of being skeptical and hostile, especially to evangelistical 
Christianity. This state of affairs ought to pass away. There 
should be mutual confidence, mutual forbearance, and _ hearty 
co-operation between the scholarship of the Church and the 
Church at large. When that day comes it will be a great day for 
the Kingdom of God. 

That what I say here tonight may, in its small way, help to 
bring about this much desired result, is my earnest wish and 
prayer. Hence my words are not addressed primarily to those 
who are specialists in these fields of study. What I say will con- 
tain no news to them. But to those whose special field is some 





1It is a pleasure to note that there are many, such as Dr. S. R. Driver or Prof. G 
A. Smith, to whom these words do not apply. 
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other than Old Testament study I trust that these words may 
offer some helpful suggestions. 


The relation of the Book of Genesis to the religious develop- 
ment of Israel is the theme to which I invite your attention. 

The book of Genesis is, in more than one sense, representa- 
tive of the whole Old Testament. In its narrative many doc- 
trines of the Old Testament are illustrated or inculcated. 
From its opening words we, as children, learned our first lessons 
in theology. From its stories we drank in those teachings about 
God and man and sin that have stayed with us in our maturer 
years. It has had immeasurable influence in shaping our views 
on very fundamental questions. It is the book whose contents 
we accepted in our childhood practically without question, to 
which we now come back in later life to read again with restless 
inquiry and anxiety. It does not seem the same book,— but we 
feel that we cannot throw it aside. Around this book centre 
many of those questions that concern the whole Old Testament. 
Solve the problem of Genesis, and you have solved in large 
measure that problem of the Old Testament which appears to dis- 
turb the present generation. 

The Book of Genesis was also the first Old Testament book 
to which ‘modern’ methods of study were applied systematic- 
ally and hence for a long time this book has been the object of 
most painstaking, minute investigation. The abundant gleanings 
from the vast field of archeological research have thrown light 
on Genesis as on no other Old Testament book. It seems likely 
then that there is today a possibility of understanding this book 
and of ascertaining its real place in the thought and life of ancient 
Israel. 

Genesis is a book, a literary production. Its relation to the 
religious development of ancient Israel is revealed, at least in 
part, when we have discovered what it is as a book.? 

We may well begin with its literary structure. It is the 
general opinion of scholars today that its present form is the 
result of combining three originally distinct histories of Israel’s 
beginnings. 

The reason for holding such a theory is simply that it seems 
to be the only way to account for the facts presented by the book 

1 Among the many commentaries on Genesis it may be sufficient to note here the 


five considered most important, namely: Delitzch, Neuer Commentar, 1887. Dill- 
mann, 1892 (Eng. translation, 1897). Gunkel, 1902. Holzinger, 1898. Driver, 1904. 
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itself. It is not a theory superimposed upon the book but one 
reached by a careful study of its contents. For those who are 
not familiar with this matter let me offer a single illustration, 
If you read the first two chapters of Genesis with open eyes and 
inquiring mind you will notice that in Chap. 2, verse 4, you 
meet with a term for deity that is not used in Chap. 1. In Chap, 
I the word is ‘God’; at verse 4 of Chapter 2 you find the word 
“Lorp’ or ‘ Jehovah God.’ This in itself might seem insignifi- 
cant. But we cannot treat it as a mere isolated, insignificant 
peculiarity. You read on and at the end of Chap. 4 and espe- 
cially at Chap. 5 you see that the word ‘ Jehovah’ is dropped and 
‘God’ reappears. A little further on you again come to a sec- 
tion using ‘ Jehovah’ (Lorp in the Auth. Vers.) and so the 
sections alternate throughout the book. Now this is a very 
peculiar phenomenon. It awakens inquiry, and invites further 
study. When you examine more closely and, for example, 
read consecutively the sections using ‘God’ you will ob 
serve that these sections have in common a special style and 
terminology, a special circle of ideas. You will observe the same 
thing if you read the ‘ Jehovah’ sections consecutively, and you 
will further note that the style, terminology, and ideas of the 
‘God’ sections are not the same as those of the ‘ Jehovah’ sec- 
tions. Here, you observe, is nothing but what is in Genesis it- 
self. These facts are present in the book. Surely one is not 
irreverent if he seeks to find an explanation for them. He is not 
to be thought skeptical if he asks for the most reasonable ex- 
planation. In fact, if one sees these facts and then refuses to 
push his inquiry further is it not fear rather than faith that con- 
trols him? 

This illustration is only one of many that might be given to 
show that the theory that Genesis is compiled from originally 
distinct documents, is derived from a study of the book itself, 
and is not a theory to which the book is to be fitted at any cost. 
This but introduces us, however, to the problem of the Book of 
Genesis. It simply shows that Genesis is not a unity, except in 
a superficial sense, and that it is not the product of one mind but 
of several, to say the least. The appearance of unity which the 
book now presents is due to the fact that those originally separate 
documents were so much alike in general plan and subject matter 
that the task of interweaving or combining them was compara- 
tively easy. It is possible to weave the four Gospels, and especially 
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the first three, together into one fairly consistent harmonious life 
of Jesus. It would be impossible to combine the Gospels and Acts 
in such a way. 

If you take your Genesis and write down the subjects dealt 
with consecutively in the sections in which the word ‘God’ is 
the name used for deity you will have—for say the first 
twenty chapters—this list: Creation; genealogy of man 
through Seth to Noah; wickedness of man; Noah and the flood; 
blessing and promise; genealogical table of nations; notice of 
Abram; Abram in Canaan; theophany to Abram; and the 
promise of the birth of Isaac. If you make a similar list of 
the subjects of the sections which use the name ‘ Jehovah’ or 
‘Lorp’ you will have: Creation; paradise and the fall; -Cain 
and Abel; genealogy of man through Cain; a fragment of a 
genealogy through Seth to Noah; wickedness of man; Noah and 
the flood; Noah the husbandman; table of nations; confusion of 
tongues; notice of the family of Abram; Abram in Canaan; 
Abram in Egypt; return to Canaan and separation of Abram and 
Lot; the Covenant between Jehovah and Abram; birth of Ish- 
mael ; theophany and promise of the birth of Isaac; destruction of 
Sodom, and origin of Moab and Ammon. 

These two lists you observe follow the same general outline 
of the ancient history, though the ‘ Jehovah’ list is the longer and 
more comprehensive. If you should examine in like manner the 
remaining thirty chapters you would find that in them the same 
features exist ; a double — even triple — narrative, each thread of 
which follows the same general line. 

But you no sooner discover these similarities than you also dis- 
cover differences between the sections that use God and those 
that use Jehovah,— differences not merely of style and term- 
inology, but others of greater significance. The story of creation, 
for example, in Gen. 1, in which ‘God’ is the term for deity, is 
a different story — though dealing with the same subject — from 
the story in Gen. 2. The points of view, the sequence of events, 
the mode of thought in one are not what we find in the other. 
So with the genealogical tables, the stories of the flood and the 
other narratives that deal with the same subject. 

Here, then, is another aspect of the problem of the book. 
Why do we find these similarities and differences side by side 
in respect to the same subject matter? This question also arises 
from the book itself, and the answer to it should conform to the 
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demands of the material in the book. It appears to me that cer- 
tain elements in the answer are apparent. The material out of 
which these several writers constructed their history was evidently 
none of their own inventing. It was at hand for them to use ac- 
cording to their best judgment. It was also of such a character that 
it could be used in more than one way. In other words, the ma- 
terial was already old when they used it and its form was not 
considered as absolutely unchangeable. It is possible, in some 
cases probable, that it existed in a variety of forms when the 
writers of Genesis constructed their histories from it. These 
inferences seem necessary from even the few facts to which at- 
tention has been called. If correct, they are of greatest signifi- 
cance. They let us in behind the scenes, and prepare us for the 
discovery of other matters which may at last enable us to see how 
the Book of Genesis grew into being and how closely related that 
growth was to Israel’s own growth and development. 

As we pursue our investigation we soon discover another fact, 
namely: that while the different stories in the sections using the 
name ‘ Jehovah,’ for example, are now brought together and ar- 
ranged so as to make a consecutive narrative, the connection be- 
tween them is often very loose. They do not, in all cases, show 
close relationship or harmony. Take for illustration Gen. 4. 
In this chapter we have two stories—(1) The story of Cain, 
murderer of Abel, and (2) The descendants of Cain. The first 
story, as it now stands, appears to be the sequel to the Paradise- 
Fall narrative of Chapters 2 and 3. In that narrative there are 
no inhabitants on the earth but Adam and Eve, and human society 
with its many customs is still a thing of the future. But in Chap. 
4 Cain and Abel have their occupations. They sacrifice as though 
that were the custom. Cain, convicted and condemned, fears 
the vengeance of men: that is, ancient society with its custom of 
blood-revenge is thought of as existing at the time. Finally Cain 
marries and the story is not sensitive as to whence came his wife. 
These facts seem to show that originally the story of Cain and 
Abel was not connected with the Paradise-Fall story. 

Note now the second part of Chap. 4. Here, in addition to 
a genealogical table, is an account of progress in civilization. 
Enoch, Cain’s son, builds a city. Jabal, son of Lamech, was 
‘father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle.’ His brother 
Jubal was ‘father of all such as handle the harp and pipe.’ 
Tubal Cain was ‘the forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
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and iron.’ But according to the following Flood-story the 
human race had to begin its development anew after the Flood. 
How then could these antediluvian men be the ‘ fathers,’ i. e., 
originators of the several occupations named. It is evident then 
that this story does not look forward to any such catastrophe as 
the Flood and was not originally connected with the Flood-tradi- 
tion. But it is not only in the 4th Chapter of Genesis that we 
discover this original independence of the stories that are now 
found arranged in a given order. It is a characteristic of many 
of the narratives in the book. It shows itself in the stories of 
the patriarchs, as well as in the less distinctively saeattiie ma- 
terial of the first eleven chapters. 


Thus far I have sought to point out three characteristics of 
Genesis that reveal themselves to the careful student, namely, 
(1) that Genesis instead of being a literary unity is really the 
result of combining two or three originally distinct histories ; 
(2) that the material used by these historians was already old 
and in a variety of forms when they worked it into their nar- 
tatives, each in his own way; and (3) that many of the stories 
were originally quite independent of each other ; their combination 
into a consecutive narrative being the work of later hands. It 
is at this point that other important questions arise. Whence 
came this material to the narrators? Or, more comprehensively, 
what was the origin of the material in Genesis? Closely con- 
nected with this is the question of its age, i. e., how old are the 
stories of Genesis? Finally, we come face to face with the most 
important question of all— How did Israel look upon and make 
use of this material ? 

I shall try to answer these questions in the order indicated. 

A few generations ago the origin of the historical and other 
matter in Genesis was considered satisfactorily explained by the 
theory of Mosaic Authorship. Moses was thought to have been 
divinely guided to write of the beginnings of things, and of 
Israel in particular. Where and how he derived his knowledge 
was of little moment since his inspiration was a sufficient guaran- 
tee that whatever was written was authoritative. But stubborn 
facts are now seen to stand in the way of this simple explanation. 
It is no longer adequate. 

It is evident that the book itself suggests two main fields 
whence, by channels more or less direct, the writers may have 
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derived their information. The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
are in a sense universal history. They treat of the race, of the 
primeval ages, of things that took place, before Israel was a 
people, in the world of Western Asia, and not in Israel or her 
land. On the other hand, chapters twelve to fifty contain the 
traditions of Israel’s forefathers. Speaking broadly, then, Gene- 
sis itself suggests that Chapters 1-11 originated mainly in the 
ancient Semitic world outside of Israel, while most of what we 
find in Chapters 12-50 came from Israel’s own ancestral tradition, 
What support do these suggestions receive from facts outside of, 
or within the Bible? 

Turning our attention first to Chapters one to eleven, I wish 
to show that the origin of the stories in these chapters is to be 
sought in that larger ancient Semitic world of which Israel her- 
self was but a late offspring. For this main purpose it is not 
necessary to say exactly how Israel received this material. Some 
or all of it may have been carried by Abraham and his com- 
panions from * Ur of the Chaldees ’ to the ‘ West-land ’ and there 
handed on through generations of descendants,—that is one 
theory. It may have been in possession of the Canaanites, 
derived by them from the East, and, after the conquest of Canaan 
by Israel, easily learned along with so many other things by the 
victors from the subject population. Or it may have been 
learned by Israel at some subsequent time. Whatever may be 
the right view as to this point the ancient Semitic origin of the 
stories in Gen. I-11 is the main fact with which we have to 
reckon. 

For the purposes of illustration and proof I shall select the 
creation stories of Chapters 1 and 2, the lists of antediluvian 
heroes in Chapters 4 and 5, and the flood stories in Chapters 6-9. 

In Genesis 1 there is a story of creation which has long 
held a high place for its simple majesty of style, its lofty 
monotheism, its reserve, its spiritual suggestiveness. The in- 
fluence of this chapter on human thought has been simply in- 
calculable. And it well deserves all the honor it has received. 
It holds its own unique place in all the world’s literature and will 
continue to hold it. 

But all this in spite of the fact that fragments of ancient 
polytheism, of an ancient and long discarded cosmogony and 
cosmology are embedded in it,— yea, even form its very frame 
work. Or, it is nearer the truth to say Gen. 1 is unique, i 
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precious, because these ancient fragments are embedded in it so 
deep as to be almost invisible. Only to the microscope of 
modern investigation have they revealed themselves in their true 
significance. 

Gen. 1 tells us that in the ‘beginning’ God created the 
heavens and the earth. What was the process? When that 
‘creating’ took place the earth was ‘waste and void ’— not 
nothing, but formless, shapeless, in a state of chaos, of which, 
evidently, no clear conception is possible. The one thing ex- 
istent, so far as ‘ earth’ and ‘ heavens’ were concerned, was the 
‘deep’ (Heb. tehom),—the ‘waters,’—the vast, limitless 
expanse of waters out of or from which at the divine command 
and through the energy of the divine ‘spirit’ the heavens and 
earth were to be formed. It is all-important to consider care- 
fully the conception embodied in these two verses. For here is 
the starting point. Here are the elements out of which all 
‘heavens and earth’ were made. The conception regarding 
this starting point, this beginning, controls the delineation of the 
whole subsequent process. 

These words meant something to the writer of Gen. 1. Be- 
hind them is certainly a theory, a view, of the origin of things. 
That word ‘deep’ was no meaningless term. Brief and con- 
densed as the description is it is not, therefore, to be passed over 
as insignificant. It was a sufficient basis on which to rest the 
process of creating described in verses 3ff. Note what that pro- 
cess was:— Ist, light brought into being and ‘separated,’ dis- 
tinguished, from the darkness that had hitherto reigned supreme ; 
not sunlight, but light——a substance or thing of which all 
‘Lights’ are but partial expressions. 2d, a separation or division 
in the watery mass by means of a ‘ firmament’ so that a space 
was made from which the waters ‘above the firmament’ were 
shut out. By ‘firmament’ was meant what we see when we 
look up and around to the horizon on a clear day or a starry 
night. Above that were the waters, beyond the horizon were the 
waters, of the primeval deep. 3d, Below this ‘firmament’ and 
out from the waters enclosed by it, Jand was separated, so that 
land or earth and sea became clearly distinguished from each 
other.— Thus the earth, as we know it, at last was brought forth 
by the power of the Divine Word from the original all-pervading 
‘deep.’ What remained yet to do? To show how the heavenly 
bodies, as we see them, and life, and vegetation, and man, all 
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came into existence. And these steps are all set forth much as 
we would expect from the way in which the ‘ beginning’ was 
described. 

Did a Hebrew thinker, inspired or uninspired, set forth this 
theory as an original, entirely new theory? Without stopping 
for small details consider only the main elements: the primeval 
chaos, the watery mass, the darkness, the firmament, with waters 
above it, the earth as coming forth from the waters, light as 
something in and by itself, the heavenly bodies with fixed courses 
in the firmament,— all these (and there are still others) reveal 
the presence of a comprehensive general theory of the origin of 
the universe. Was this theory peculiar to Israel ? 

Turn now to the literature of ancient Babylonia. Here was 
the home of a civilization already flourishing 3000 B. C.—at 
least 1,000 years before Abraham. 

In this home of ancient civilization there were stories of crea- 
tion just as among the Hebrews of a later age. In Babylonia 
they were connected with nature-myths and with that elaborate 
astrology, the predecessor of our modern astronomy, to which the 
ancient Babylonians gave great attention. According to that as- 
trology, or astral-religion as it may be called, all that we see in 
our limited vision of earth and sea and sky is but the counterpart 
and illustration of great invisible realities. The earth as the abode 
of man, with its dwellings and temples, is the counterpart of the 
abode of the Gods, the sea is the counterpart of the heavenly ocean, 
the sun, moon and stars, especially the planets, the indications of 
the great deities who rule over all. 

How did it all come into being? The famous ‘ Creation epic,’ 
a late copy of which was found in the ruins of the palace of As- 
surbanipal, King of Assyria, 668-626 B. C., gives in poetic form 
what must have been a generally accepted theory —a theory based 
on conceptions regarding the different aspects of the whole pro- 
cess which were already current when the theory was formulated. 
In this poem — too long to read or even quote — the process of 
creation is given as follows : — 

Ist, a time when not even the Gods existed — when the 
heavens above and the earth bencath as we now see them were not 
yet. There was nothing but the watery abyss containing in itself 





1Cf, Winckler, ‘‘Himmels—und Weltbild der Babylonier” (Der Alte Orient 1901) 
and A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament in Lichte des alten Orients, 1904, Chapters 
and 2. 
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the male and female principles so that it was called both Apsu 
(Ocean, masculine) and Tiamat (feminine), the very word we 
have in Gen. I: 2, translated the deep. In this watery abyss was 
contained the ‘promise and potency’ of all things. Out of it 
everything originated. 

2d. Then the Gods came into being. The first generations 
being more similar to the mother abyss whence they originated, 
the later ones more differentiated from it. 

3d. After long ages a mighty conflict ensued in which the 
Gods were ranged in two hostile parties, the followers of the old 
mother Goddess Tiamat, described as a fearful dragon, the per- 
sonification of darkness and chaos, on the one side, and on the 
other the Gods led by Marduk (the God of light). The result 
was a glorious victory for Marduk, the victory of light over dark- 
ness. 

4th, Then came the making of the visible universe — the 
heaven to bar off the waters, the heavenly bodies as “ stations ” 
for the great gods and as rulers of the seasons and of day and 
night, and finally, according to fragments recently discovered, the 
earth and man, the latter of the blood of Marduk himself. 

In regard to this Babylonian Creation story I wish at this point 
to make but two observations — 

First, It may be plausibly explained as a nature-myth. It sets 
forth as the specific deeds of the gods those processes of nature 
which would attract most attention in a locality such as Baby- 
lonia. Only after much had been observed of the courses of the 
seasons — of the interaction and apparent conflict between day 
and night, light and darkness, summer and winter,— and of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, could such an account have 
been constructed. 

Second. The resemblance between Genesis 1 and the Baby- 
lonian account are too striking to be accidental. The general out- 
line, the substructure of both is the same however much their form 
and religious character may differ. As the Babylonian is the 
older, it must represent the source whence the Biblical narrative 
is derived. 

But Gen. 1 is not the only passage in the Old Testament that 
deals with creation. There are, scattered through the Old Testa- 





1Cf. Heinrich Zimmern, “ Biblische und Babylonische Urgeschichte”’ (Der alte Orient, 
2, Jahrgang, Heft. 3). The same writer in Schrader, Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament, 34 ed. 1903. Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, ed. by R. F. Harper, 
Appleton & Co. r90r. Driver, Genesis, pp. 27-316. 
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ment, many passages in which a conflict and a victory are set 
forth, a victory of Jehovah over a variety of hostile beings or mon- 
sters such as the Sea (Ps. 89), Rahab (Ps. 89, Ps. 51, Job 26), 
a Great Serpent (Pss. 51, 74; Job 26), etc., followed as in Ps, 74 
by a reference to the order — day and night, sun and moon — that 
resulted from the victory. The fact that in these passages Jeho- 
vah is brought plainly into the conflict, as Marduk is in the Baby- 
lonian, shows at least this — that the form of the story in Gen. 1 
was not the only form in which it was held in Israel. This ac- 
count is but one example, the best and possibly the latest, of how 
the Hebrews could make use of such conceptions.! 

In Genesis 2 we have still another account. It begins in this 
way: “In the day that Jehovah-God made earth and heaven no 
plant had yet sprung up, for Jehovah-God had not yet caused 
it to rain and there was no man to till the ground.”— 
Then follows the order of creation — 1st, The watering of the 
earth. 2d, Formation of man. 3d, The garden with its rivers 
and wonderful trees, as the place of man’s abode. 4th, The 
making of a help-meet for man,— (1) the beasts, (2) woman, 
since no one of the beasts proved suitable. 

This story of creation needs but to be placed alongside of the 
one in Chap. 1 to show that it is a different story. Since the other 
story shows so many resemblances to the Babylonian creation epic 
we might be inclined to think that this one in Chap. 2 may be 
the genuine Hebrew story. But here also we come upon much 
the same phenomena as we found in the case of Chap. 1,— namely, 
parallels more or less close in the Babylonian literature and, in 
other parts of the Old Testament itself,’ differently worded repre- 
sentations of essentially the same things. 

There is, for example, a Babylonian account of creation that 
begins very much as the account of Genesis 2 does —i. e., by 
stating that “ not yet” had temples and reeds and trees and cities 
come into existence. Then —after forming a heavenly palace, 
Marduk made or formed man, then the beasts, then the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, etc.? In the so-called “ Adapa” myth in 
which Adapa seems to stand for the first man or as representing 
humanity, much is said about a wonderful bread of life, and water 








1 Cf. Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, pp. 29-114. 
2 Cf. Gunkel, Genes7s. pp. 28ff. 
3 CE. Assyrian und Babylonian Literature, pp. 314ff. 
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of life, capable of conferring on the eater attributes of divinity and 
from the partaking of which deity seeks to restrain man.! 

In another legend or myth the early companionship of man 
with the beasts seems to be referred to.2, The references to won- 
derful trees, with wonderful fruit, to an abode of the Gods with 
which the man was familiar are not infrequent. Thus while an 
exact parallel to Genesis 2 has not been found in the Babylonian 
literature, parallels to the separate elements that are combined in 
the story in Genesis 2 are fairly numerous. All of which seems to 
indicate that here as well as in Genesis 1 the Israelitic writer was 
using material not specifically Israelitic, but rather something very 
ancient and common in large measure to the general Semitic 
world, at any rate to that part of the Semitic world influenced by 
Babylonian civilization. 

Turn now to another section of Genesis: Chapters 4 and 5. 
In Chap. 4: 17ff. we find a genealogical table giving the descent 
of early mankind through Cain. Starting with Adam we have 
these names : — 

Adam 

Cain 

Enoch 

Irad 

Mehujael 
Methushael 
Lamech 

(Sons of Lamech) 

Turning now to Chapter 5 we find a genealogy of man through 
Seth, thus : — 


YRPe SP | PW = 


1. Adam 

2. Seth 

3. Enosh 

4. Kenan 

5. Mahalalee! 
6. Jared 


7. Enoch 
8. Methuselah 
g. Lamech 
10. Noah 
If you will place these lists side by side you will be struck by the 
fact that while there are differences there are also great resem- 








t Ibid., pp. 290ff. 
2I.e., in the story of Eabani in the Gilgamish epic. 
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blances. Four names at least are identical: Adam, Kain = 
Kenan, Enoch, Lamech, and the similarity of Irad to Jared, Ma- 
hujael to Mehalaleel is suggestive. 

These names had a significance as names, e. g., 

Adam = man; Enosh = man; 

Cain = the Smith (or workman). 

Enoch = (probably) the dedicated or initiated one. 
Methushael (a Babylonian name) = man of God(?). 

It is possible that the three names, Adam, Seth, Enosh, are but 
three variations of expression for the one idea of man or mankind, 
ideally conceived. 

This fact alone, that the two lists are so similar and yet so 
different, suggests that behind both of them may be some very 
ancient genealogical tradition concerning early mankind which, 
perhaps, the Israelites inherited from their past or was current in 
the Semitic world outside of Israel. 

This suspicion is confirmed when we recall that Berossus, a 
Babylonian priest of about 300 B. C., gives a similar list of the 
antediluvian heroes with the length of their lives or reigns. Be- 
rossus’ list is as follows: — 

Alorus; Alaparus, = Adapa (the representative of humanity 
in the Adapa myth) ; Almelon, = man (?) ; Ammenon, = work- 
man = (Cain, the smith?) ; Amegalarus; Daonos; Edoranchus, 
=a fabled King of Sippar, a favorite of the Gods, like Enoch, 
especially in later Jewish legends; Amemphsinus, = Man of the 
god Sin (== Methushael?); Otiartes; Xisuthros, =the flood 
hero, like Noah in the Bible. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that in the ancient ante 
diluvian genealogies of Genesis 4-5, as in the Creation story, we 
have Israelitic working over and adaptation of very ancient Semitic 
(at least Babylonian) material. 

Essentially the same facts meet us, but in a more convincing 
form, when we turn to the flood-story in Genesis 6-9. 

In the first place, in these chapters there are two stories of the 
flood — once separate — now blended together. In one of these 
stories the word ‘God’ is used for the deity. In the other the word 
‘Jehovah.’ In the one using the word ‘God’ the flood is repre- 
sented as a universe-wide catastrophe in which the primeval 
waters break through their bounds above and below and com- 


1 Cf; Zimmerman in, Keclinschriften und das Alte Testament, pp. 530-543. Gunkel, 
Genesis, pp. 161ff. 
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pletely engulf the earth. The cause is human sin, spoken of as 
violence and corruption. Noah is saved, (1) because of his 
righteousness, (2) to become the head of a new epoch which was 
to start out under new regulations and with a covenant promise. 
The style of this story is like that of Genesis 1, formal, repeti- 
tious, statistical, but not without dignity. The other story is 
more of a story. Its style is easy, flowing, attractive. The cause 
of the judgment is man’s evil disposition. The means is simply 
rain,— a 40 days’ rain. Not only two animals of each species, 
but seven pairs each of clean, i. e., sacrificial animals are taken 
into the ark. Jehovah himself shuts Noah in. To find out 
whether the earth has dried after the rain stopped Noah makes 
use of birds, the raven and the dove, sending them out at inter- 
vals of seven days. When he comes out he at once sacrifices to 
Jehovah, who “ smells the sweet savor and says in his heart” 
that no such curse will ever again be visited on man. 

This story is the simpler, the one mentioned first is the more 
abstract. 

There was also a flood story, in fact, several such, in Baby- 
lonia. According to the best known of these stories, the reason 
for the flood was the wickedness of the city of Shurippak. One 
of the Gods disclosed the matter to the man Per-Napishtim, the 
favorite of the Gods, in a dream. In consequence of this he set 
about building a ship 120 cubits high, 120 cubits long, with seven 
decks, each divided into nine partitions. Pitch and asphalt were 
used to make it water-tight. On this ship he put all his posses- 
sions and his family, relatives and other good people, also cattle 
and other beasts, together with plenty of sacrificial material. 
When the storm approached he entered the ship and shut the 
door. The storm raged with terrible fury, so that even many of 
the gods were afraid, for seven days, until all mankind had per- 
ished and the world “ was all (one) sea.” The ship drifted about 
and finally stranded on a mountain. Seven days after Per- 
Napishtim sent out a dove, but it returned. Then he sent out a 
swallow ; it also returned. Then he sent out a raven which did 
not return. Then he opened the door and all went out of the 
ship. He at once offered sacrifice and when the gods smelt the 
sweet odor they gathered like flies about the worshiper. All 
were full of joy but Bel, chief of the gods, who, however, was 
finally appeased and having blessed Per-Napishtim and his wife 
transported them to the abode of the blessed. 
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The parallels between the Biblical and Babylonian flood stories 
are many and too close to be accidental. A common origin must 
be assigned to both and this is to be sought in a flood tradition, 
legend or myth that originated in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
the home of ancient Semitic civilization. 

The three illustrations I have used, the creation stories, the 
lists of antediluvian patriarchs and the flood stories, have brought 
two facts clearly before us — Ist, that such material existed even 
in ancient Israel in a variety of forms. 2d, that it is material 
not peculiar to Israel, but, as to its outline or framework, a pos- 
session of the ancient Semitic world that was under the influence 
of the Babylonian civilization whence, probably, it came to Israel. 

Not all the contents of Genesis I-11 can be thus referred to 
Babylonia as their place of origin. The story of Cain and Abel, 
the story of Noah, the discoverer of vine-culture, for example, 
do not appear to have any Babylonian coloring. The origin of 
these stories must be sought in a different environment from that 
of the lowland and well-organized social condition of Babylonia. 
At the same time there is nothing specifically Israelitic about 
them. They evidently belong to a very remote past antedating 
the founding of Israel through Moses. 

Into the second and longer part of Genesis (12-50) we have 
no time to enter. In this part we find a great many stories of 
the patriarchs. Some of these stories appear to be duplicates of 
each other. They are all now organized into a collection to show 
a historical movement. On close examination the inner connec- 
tion between many of them is found to be very slight. They 
originated, apparently, in a great variety of ways. They do not 
all breathe the same spirit. Some of them seem to have belonged 
in their original form to the Canaanites instead of to Israel’s an- 
cestors.2 Few of them but show many signs of revision, altera- 
tion, elimination of objectionable features or additions betraying 
the work of subsequent hands. 

The conclusion reached by the careful student in regard to 
Chapters 12-50 is in the main similar to that in regard to Chap- 
ters I-11; namely, that here also we have the working over and 
adaptation by the writers of Genesis of material long antedating 
their own time, existing in different forms, capable of being used 
in a variety of ways. 


1 Cf. the commentories on Genesis, especially Driver on Chapters 6-9. ; Z 
2 Cf. the article by Prof. L. B. Paton, “The Oral Sources of the Patriarchal Nar- 
tatives.”” Am. Jour. Theol., Oct., 1904. 
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2. How old, then, is Genesis ? It depends on what one means 
by Genesis. If one means the present book as we have it in our 
Bibles, made up, as it is, by combining three originally separate 
histories, the answer must be: — Genesis is Jate, one of the late 
books of the Old Testament. Not until after the exile — or even 
until Ezra’s day — could Genesis have been thus compiled. 

But if one means the age of the parts of which Genesis is 
composed he is asking a question not easy to answer. 

The three histories now combined in Genesis are not all of the 
same age. Two of them were written long before, the other one 
aiter the exile. In each case, as we have seen, the writers made 
use of older material. The important thing in regard to the age 
of Genesis is the respective ages of the various strata of material 
now in the book. ‘Take the first few verses of Genesis for an 
illustration. These words as they now stand were written, say 
450 Bb. C., among the latest parts of the book. That date gives 
us, in a sense, their age. But take the terms or conceptions in 
these verses. How old is the conception of the tehom, the abyss, 
of the ‘ firmament ’"— of the primeval light, etc. These ideas are 
old, very, very old. So when we read Genesis 1 we are face to 
face with not only what a thoughtful Israelite wrote about 450 
B. C., but also with that ancient cosmology and cosmogony of 
millenniums before Christ. The polytheism of that cosmology 
is in ruins, indeed. It has all but disappeared, it has been 
stripped off and cast aside. But the cosmology itself remains 
and was made to do service like ancient stone in the construction 
of that monotheistic cosmogony which the later Israelitic writer 
was building. This same phenomenon faces us in every chapter, 
in almost every paragraph of Genesis. You ask how old is the 
paradise story? Do you mean the story in its present form in 
Gen. 2, written down about goo-800 B. C. ? Or do you mean, 
how old are those conceptions; about man formed of clay, of a 
Garden of God, of trees of life or food of knowledge, etc.? Such 
conceptions are very old; the story built with them may be com- 
paratively late. How old was the idea that the site of Bethel 
where Jacob had his dream was in fact a beth-cl, a house of God? 
Who knows? The two different explanations of its name in 
Genesis 28 and 35 simply show that it was an old, possibly pre- 
Israelitic name. 
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We are now prepared to consider the question, How did the 
writers of Genesis, or their predecessors whose work they used, 
make use of this great amount of material, some of it so ancient, 
some of it not Israelitic at all, some of it national indeed, but 
originally of no special religious significance ? 

The use to which the writers of Genesis put the material at 
their disposal may be called a national-religious use. 

Their main purpose was to construct therefrom the story of 
Israel. But Israel was at heart not simply a people or nation, 
but a nation with a very peculiar, a very unique, religion. To 
many minds in ancient Israel, the religious aspects of the national 
life overshadowed all others in importance. All else was held 
to be subservient to this one supreme element in Israel — her re- 
ligion. 

And so it came about that, after the founding of Israel by 
Moses, all that Israel had inherited from the past, before Moses, 
all that she shared with the Semitic world about her, all that she 
came to experience in the vicissitudes of her national history and 
all that she learned or absorbed from the peoples or civilizations 
she was brought into contact with,—all this it was sought to inter- 
pret or make use of in the light of Israel’s own religious convic- 
tions. The Book of Genesis gives us some of the results of these 
efforts. 

How was it done? The answer must come from the book 
itself. The stories of the patriarchs, originally separate stories, 
relating to different persons and often to entirely unrelated 
movements, some treasured in this locality, some in that, some be- 
longing to one period, some to another, some having been for 
long years recited on festal or other occasions until they had taken 
on that literary finish that makes them among the most charming 
stories in all the world, others more recent, less well known or 
less popular, — all these were gradually united, first in smaller 
collections, then in larger, until at last they were brought to- 
gether and adjusted to each other in the manner we now find 
them in Genesis. We say adjusted, for a close study of Genesis 
shows that there was a great deal of such adjustment necessary. 
In the case of stories that had been taken over by Israel from the 
Canaanites and almost unconsciously appropriated as her own 
property it was necessary, if the purpose of the Israelitic narra- 
tors was to be carried out, to revise or work over such stories so 
thoroughly, in order to bring them into harmony with Israel’s 
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religion or national tradition, that the remains of the original 
Canaanitish elements are almost indiscernible. The same is 
found to be true of those stories which appear to have their roots 
in the experiences of Israel’s ancestors before they had passed 
from the nomadic to the agricultural stage, or before the religion 
of Jehovah was known or thoroughly accepted. 

In the case of most of what we find in the first part of Genesis 
itis very easy to see the general method followed. It was simply 
a case of elimination and substitution; the elimination of poly- 
theistic and other elements not considered right or proper from 
the point of view of Israel’s own religion and ethics and the sub- 
stitution of the name ‘ Jehovah,’ or ‘ God,’ for the host of deities 
in fhe stories as they circulated in the Semitic world. Thus in 
the flood story in the Babylonian version, the flood is determined 
upon in a council of the gods in which some oppose, some consent 
to the plan of Bel, King of the gods. Even after the agreement 
is reached one of the gods betrays the secret to a man— his 
special favorite. When the storm comes even the gods fear and 
cringe and flee for refuge. When the man who was rescued 
comes out of the ship and offers his sweet smelling sacrifice the 
gods gather like flies about the sacrificer. Such things the Is- 
raelite simply omitted. Jehovah and Jehovah alone brought the 
flood, and the reason was altogether a moral one. So in the second 
verse of Genesis a whole world of polytheistic mythology has 
been simply thrown aside as of no significance whatever. The 
Israelitic writer used the framework already at hand, given him 
with the environment in which he found himself, but he used it in 
his own way in accordance with the spirit of his own Israelitic re- 
ligion. 

Now all this implies that Israel had a religion that was able 
to make use of this material so varied in character, that was vital 
enough to mold together, absorb, select such elements as were 
sufficiently harmonious with its peculiar genius, and that was 
strong enough to grow and thrive and conquer in the face of great 
difficulty and opposition. 

Directly, Genesis tells us very little of the religion of Israel, 
indirectly it is full of it. But this religion is not altogether of the 
same stamp throughout Genesis. There are many echoes in 
Genesis of the religion of premosaic Israel; there is much that 
breathes the spirit of the religion of the Early Kingdom period: 
again, there is much in which we detect the influence of the 
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teaching of the prophets or of the wise men; finally, in other 
passages we are in the atmosphere of the post-exilic age when 
the various streams of religious teachings were being combined 
into one whole,— the religion of Judaism. 

Genesis is thus a register of progress, of growth. Cut 
through Genesis you can count the rings, as it were, revealing 
the growth from the time when that with which we as Chris- 
tians are mainly concerned was a tender, delicate plant until it 
became a stately tree. Some of the earliest, some of the latest of 
Isracl’s religious thinking is here. What does Genesis reveal as 
to the nature of that progress? We discover this only when we 
realize the problem with which Israel was confronted when, being 
founded by Moses, it was called upon to fulfill its divinely-ap- 
pointed mission in that ancient Semitic world. That was a 
world that had its culture, —a culture far more varied, extensive, 
and highly developed than is often supposed. As a part of that 
world Israel shared in different degrees at different periods in its 
culture. It had the same general points of view, the same gen- 
eral conceptions, the same common stock of ideas in accordance 
with which all that stood for education would be imparted. It 
was a world full of traditions and legends and myths. It was a 
world in which there had been many seekers after God. In its 
many myths some profound, vitally important conceptions had 
become embodied. May we not say that in those myths, in that 
Astral-religion, there was some contact with the truth, some com- 
munion with the Spirit of God, revealed by Jesus as the Father of 
all mankind. 

In the midst of that world Israel was given its mission and 
task. In fulfilling these it could not divest itself of its relation 
to its environment. It was not called upon to, and in the nature 
of the case it could not, formulate new and strictly scientific 
theories concerning cosmogony, cosmology, anthropology, ete. 

When we consider these things we come to see the whole 
question of the /iteral accuracy of the statements in Genesis in 
a new light. The writers made the best use possible of the ma- 
terial at their disposal. It was not so much in the subject mat- 
ter itself, but in what they did with it that we can see the evidence 
of and estimate the quality of that characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment our fathers called its inspiration. They meant a verbal, 
often mechanical inspiration. We mean something else not less 
divine as to its ultimate source, but operating in a mode different 
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from that conceived of by our fathers. It was certainly no small 
task for the Israelite to lift his head above the level of the sur- 
rounding paganism in his constant effort to attain to higher con- 
ceptions of God and duty. Surely if divine guidance was needed 
anywhere it was here. That the progress was made somewhat 
slowly does not take away from its reality. That the progress was 
a development, an advance from cruder to more refined, from more 
limited to more comprehensive conceptions, is also nothing to its 
discredit. Such a development is abundantly evidenced in Gene- 
sis itself. In Genesis 2, for example, Jehovah is thought of, or, 
at least, spoken of, in a very anthropomorphic way. He molds 
the clay into the form of man, He breathes, He walks in the Gar- 
den in the cool of the day, etc. In Genesis 1 the conception is 
far more abstract and transcendental. There is no real contra- 
diction, however, for Genesis 2 belongs to an earlier period and 
represents an earlier stage of religious development than is the 
case with Genesis 1,— and so on throughout the book. 

Such as I conceive it, is the great significance of the Book of 
Genesis. It is the result, and also shows the progress, of that 
vital, conquering, triumphant religious movement that had its 
home in Israel, that was born of God and has found its divinely 
ordered fulfillment in Christ and Christianity, the one world-re- 
ligion. It mirrors the progress or development of that religion 
in Israel. It is a record of the triumph of Israel’s faith over that 
ancient culture with which it was brought into contact and con- 
flict. 

lt is a real book, the register of a real, living movement. Its 
stories throb with life, for they were wrought out in a life and 
death strvggle. Therefore the book still has its place. It can 
never be called a dry and useless book. Its message will yet be 
seen to be more comprehensive, suggestive, even modern than has 
been suspected. It still remains as the book of books to give 
children their first lessons abovt God and His relation to His 
world, about sin and its consequences. And when our children 
go to the higher schools or come to think and question for them- 
selves let us not close our mouths and give no answers. Rather 
let them see something of that ancient world, how it was thinking 
and feeling after God, how God touched it in various ways, and 
how in this book is a record of how He came very near to the 
minds and consciences of one people, of how they worked and 
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struggled and advanced century by century until they had attained 
to that result, a result ready and fit to be used in the final revela- 


tion in Jesus Christ. 
Epwarp E. Nourse. 


Hartford, Conn. 


1 In addition to the works already mentioned, reference may be made to two others 
as profitable for further reading: Zhe Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, by Elwood Worcester (McClure, Phillips & Co., 1901), and Zarly Hebrew 
Story, by Jno. P. Peters (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904). 
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PRESENT DAY SACRIFICE IN ASIA MINOR. 





Much light is thrown upon ancient beliefs and institutions by a 
study of their survivals in modern times. Long after ideas have 
been banished from the official theology of a nation they linger 
among the illiterate. The folk-lore societies in the various coun- 
tries of Europe have been busy for some time in gathering material 
of this sort, and it has frequently proved of great value in the 
science of comparative religion. In Arabic-speaking lands a be- 
ginning has been made of collecting similar survivals. The late 
Professor S. I. Curtiss’s Primitive Semitic Religion of Today is 
an important contribution to the subject, and shows what a wealth 
of material remains still to be gathered. In Asia Minor the field 
is equally rich, but no effort has been made as yet to investigate 
it. The purpose of this paper is to gather up some of the sur- 
vivals of primitive religion that still linger in this country and 
that have come under the personal observation of the author. 

We omit from consideration at present the growing body of 
Evangelical Christians and some minor sects, and note that the 
people of Asia Minor are characteristically Mohammedans (Sun- 
nite or Shiite), or Eastern Christians (Armenian or Greek), 
and that they all practice sacrificial rites and ceremonies. Sacri- 
fice may be offered by an institution or an individual, and may be 
prescribed or voluntary. The purpose is usually to secure some 
general or special favor, or in token of appreciation of a public 
or personal blessing. A present-day sacrifice involves the shed- 
ding of blood, for which the animals chiefly employed are first 
of all sheep, then goats, cattle, cocks, deer and wild goats, while 
horses were formerly sacrificed by Armenians to certain rivers, 
and camels are still offered by Arabs and perhaps others. The 
meat is frequently given in whole or in part to the poor, with or 
without bread or other food, part regularly belongs to the of- 
ficiating priest, if there be one, and part is habitually eaten by the 
worshiper with his family or friends. The service is always in 
recognition of supernatural beings. 

Not only do the customs of different sects vary from one 
another, but the sacrificial regulations of any one denomination, 
as interpreted by the different worshipers, or even priests of 
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that faith, vary from one another quite as much as the precepts 
of the Pentateuchal codes vary among themselves. It is usually 
said that the sacrificial animal must be a male, but some allow 
hens, cows, and female sheep. It is generally held that a part of 
the animal must be given to the priest who blesses the sacrifice, 
but some ignore the rule and are blameless, while not infre- 
quently a “present” is required for the monastery, “ siyaret” 
or “ tekye”’ where the offering takes place, to the exclusion of 
all personal claims. Some allege that all the meat must be given 
to the poor, while in theory as well as in practice many offerers 
assert the right of eating it themselves with their families and 
guests. Almost every expounder of religious law and custom 
declares that the skin is the perquisite of the officiating priest, but 
in these days the Ottman Theocracy requires that the proceeds 
of all the hides resulting from the great annual Coorban, or 
Sacrifice Festival, be devoted to the construction of the Hedjaz 
Railway, the object of which is to carry pilgrims to the sacred 
cities, Mecca and Medina. In general the common people of 
our peninsular offer sacrifice voluntarily at the critical periods of 
life, perform the service with or without a priest or imam, and 
use the meat much as their own need or sense of propriety dictates. 
The flesh is never burned. 

Obligatory sacrifices are few, but in time of general distress, 
as of famine or drought, the whole people betake themselves to 
the pouring out of the blood of intercession. Each village has 
its sacred place, but there is no altar; usually it is on a high hill 
and under a green tree, frequently also beside a sacred grave. 
At the erection of a new house sacrificial blood is shed “ at the 
foot of the threshold,” and much more is this ceremony observed 
when the structure is a public or government building. In the 
former case the meat is given to the workmen; in the latter, to 
the poor. A lamb is slain on the threshold of a house when a 
bridal couple enter it to make it their new home. At the birth 
of a child the grateful parents sacrifice a kid or a lamb as a thank 
offering. For the healing of a sick child dishes of meat and rice 
seasoned with salt from the house of the priest are sent to friends, 
each recipient to offer a prayer in behalf of the child. A mother 
vows that if her son is delivered from perils at sea, or from perils 
of robbers, or from the dangers of disease, she will invite her 
friends to a certain spot reputed holy, where she will offer a lamb 
as a ransom for her son and her friends will join in the convivial 
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meal. A mother who had lost several children in their babyhood 
vowed a goat for a son if spared to her. A student cured of 
disease of the eyes, a traveler after a long journey, goes to a 
sacred grave and offers a chicken by way of thanks. After a 
death food is prepared with sacrificial rites and sent to neighbors 
and friends of the deceased, who eat and pray for the rest of the 
soul. From the house where this paragraph is written may be 
seen a sacred grave to which nominal Christians often go on 
Saturday and kill with sacrificial ceremony the cock that is to 
furnish a family with the staple of its Sunday dinner. 

There is a strong desire to share a sacrificial meal with friends, 
who thereby become active or tacit intercessors for the cause at 
stake. A missionary in the course of a journey came to a village 
and sought lodging for the night. He was most cordially wel- 
comed by the head man, in whose calendar that was a festival 
day, while he had remained fasting all day because he had no 
suitable companion for his sacrificial meal. He entertained his 
guest that evening as princely Abraham might have done. 

Some time ago the writer was one of a summer excursion 
party which set out to visit a well-known pool of water tucked 
away in a beautiful nook high up among the Anatolian mountains, 
and with a wide reputation for sanctity and healing powers. We 
arrived just as the last of a flock of three hundred sheep were 
being passed through a peculiar hole in the thin edge of a huge 
rock to deliver them from a disease of the liver supposed to pre- 
vent the proper laying on of fat. While we were lunching an- 
other party arrived, who proceeded to build a fire, kill a goat they 
had brought and roast the meat, and after a little we were pre- 
sented with some of the sacrificial meat and urged to join our 
new friends in the eating of it. The leader was a Redhead or 
Shiite Turk, and was accompanied by his wife and a (nominally 
Christian) Armenian cattle lifter. They did not inform us of 
the object of their petition, and in view of all the circumstances 
it would not have been good form to inquire. The spot is much 
frequented by young mothers who wish to induce an abundant 
flow of milk. That happens to be the only time that I have ever 
partaken of sacrificial food. 

I once officiated at a wedding, however, where the bride, but 
not the bridegroom, was a Protestant. When the wedding pro- 
cession reached the door of the new home the men passed in, but 
the women were halted at the outer gate while the throat of a 
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sheep was cut on the threshold just before the bride stepped across 
it, and some of the fresh, red blood was smeared on her white 
wedding shoes. 

When the Illuminator about 300 A. D. persuaded the Ar- 
menian nation to avow itself Christian he suffered them to retain 
many of the practices of their pagan days. The transformed 
priests feared the loss of their fees, and so of their living, under 
the changed system, and Gregory, the Apostle of the Armenians, 
sanctioned the retention of sacrifice partly to bring in a revenue for 
the ecclesiastics. By strict interpretation the head, the hide, the 
feet and the right shoulder of a sacrifice belong to the ministering 
priest or monk. He also.should bless the salt used on the table, 
or last fed to the animal before its propitiatory death, also the 
bread, herbs and whatever other food is eaten at the meal. At 
the killing of a hen, besides the gloria, Psalm 67 may be read; for 
a lamb, Psalm 113. A dedication of the gift and a prayer for the 
acceptance of the worshiper follow. The clergyman then sprin- 
kles holy water on the animal and it is slain. The absence of a 
priest, however, does not nullify the offering; any man may act 
as priest for himself and his household, but the clerical service 
is valued in proportion to the devotion of the suppliant, or his 
sense of the gravity of his appeal. 

Devout Armenians often eagerly contribute to a common 
fund, with which a sacrificial meal is provided for the poor, or for 
all who may happen to be present. The Oriental Trinity consists 
of the Father, the Son, and the Virgin Mary, and, in a town 
known to the writer, at the feast of St. Mary they provide calves 
or sheep by a common contribution, adding to them some 500 
loaves of bread. The bread and meat are then distributed from 
the church door to the community poor. One year recently the 
observance was omitted, as some began to question its need, but 
during the next year thirty-five children from the homes of that 
community died, and when the feast of the Mother of God came 
round again the people rose en masse to resume the old custom. 

When the sacrifice is personal the blood of the victim is often 
struck in the form of a cross on the lintel and the two side posts 
of the house door of the offerer. It is not put upon the threshold, 
for that might cause a most sacred symbol to be trodden under 
foot. The boys of the household run to dip clean brooms in the 
life current thus shed to make atonement, and strike it upon the 
side posts and lintel, just as was done by the Israelites of old. 
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Some of the blood may be carried to mark the houses of friends 
also. In public or community sacrifices the crosses proclaim their 
mission at the door of the church. 

Another custom is to take apart the straws of a new broom, 
dip them in the blood of some sacrifice, and then scatter them in 
the flour sack, the jar of cracked wheat, the closet for bedding, 
the box containing Sunday clothes, and thus to sanctify and pro- 
tect all the principal possessions of the household by bringing 
them in contact with sacrificial blood. 

The monastery of St. Chrysostom, near which certainly the 
aged saint, worn out with persecutions and toils, laid himself 
down to die, and where his alleged tomb is shown under a gor- 
geous gilt canopy, is in the hands of the Armenians, There it is 
the custom for a visitor to buy a sheep, shed some of its blood by 
drawing it from one ear, and then present the animal to the 
monastic foundation. 

Among the Orthodox Greeks of Asia Minor a large part of 
the worship takes the form of appealing to the intercession of 
saints by the burning of candles, but sacrifice in various forms is 
practiced by the common people. The better educated explain it 
as really intended to be a means of giving to the poor, but this is 
modern refinement, though occasionally alleged by people of each 
form of faith. A substitute for sacrificial blood is seen in the 
holy water with which a priest is summoned to sprinkle every 
wall of a new building. 

The Koran (chapter 37) refers to Abraham’s sacrifice of his 
son, and Mohammedans always assert that it was Ishmael who 
was offered and spared. Friendly hojas and imams have often 
narrated to me how sacrifice began with Abel, in whose days 
something like a cloud came down from heaven and wafted away 
accepted sacrifices; and how Abraham offered sheep, oxen, and 
camels, but something more was needed to make things wholly 
satisfactory. The Friend of God professed himself willing even 
to yield up his well beloved son, and in a thrice repeated dream 
it was demanded. So the patriarch rose, took the lad, dressed 
him neatly and combed his hair, then informed his wife that he 
was going to visit a friend, lest her womanly instincts should in- 
terpose to thwart the plan. Then they went, father and son to- 
gether, to the place of sacrifice. Ishmael obediently accepted his 
father’s proposals, and asked that his arms be bound for the final 
act. At,this time God opened heaven and called all the angels to 
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look with wonder and approval at the sight. At this Ishmael 
asked his father to unbind him, being ashamed to appear as an 
unwilling offering. His father loosed him, then lifting a great 
knife he struck time after time to slay his son. The knife, how- 
ever, refused to touch the youth, and at last the patriarch fetched 
a mighty blow, with which he cleft the rock. They say the split 
rock is still to be seen at Mecca. At this Abraham inquired why 
the knife would not slay his son, and was answered that as the 
fire would not burn Abraham himself in the furnace of Nimrod, 
so the knife would not hurt Ishmael. Then a sheep was let 
down from the open heaven, which the glad father offered in 
place of his son. Hence every year at the Coorban or Sacrifice 
Festival (see Mark 7: 11, Revised Version, for the use of the 
word Corban), every good Mohammedan possessed of property 
to the value of two hundred drams of silver, about $15,— in 
the days of the Prophet this amount of silver represented two to 
four times as great value as it does now, — should appear before 
God with his offering. 

The presence of an imam at the slaughter is not required, but 
a prayer, or at least the invocation “ In the name of God the All- 
Merciful and All-Compassionate,” precedes the death blow. 
The meat should be distributed to the poor, at least seven houses 
participating ; practically, however, in many houses the Coorban 
sacrifice is viewed in about the same way that the Thanksgiving 
turkey is viewed by American families. 

Every year the Constantinople papers relate how at the great 
state ceremony of the Sacrifice Festival his Imperial Majesty, as 
the Successor of the Prophet and head of the Theocratic State, 
applies a silver knife to the throat of the first animal, after which 
the ceremony is taken up and completed by others. 

The Levant Herald at the last Financial New Year men- 
tioned sacrifice as offered in the Constantinople Custom House, 
and continued: “ At the fish market the ceremony, which was 
particularly interesting, was attended by the Manager and chief 
officials of the Administration, delegates of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, the principal fish dealers, and many others. The ceremony 
opened with a sacrifice of sheep and a prayer for the sovereign; 
loud cheers were given for his Majesty.” 

The erection of a large building to serve the soldiers in this 
city as barracks, the construction of a bath, the rent of which will 
be applied to the support of Mohammedan schools, the excavation 
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of a new water course to increase the water supply, are examples 
of public enterprises, all of which and many more have been begun 
with sacrifice. 

My friend, the venerable Mufti of this city, the official inter- 
preter of the sacred law, told me last year at the Coorban Festival 
how he offered a bullock for himself and the members of his 
household. He had sent the animal the summer before out to 
pasture and had received word from that village of a contagious 
disease raging among the cattle: should they send the bullock 
home? He replied that he had recorded a vow (nezir) to devote 
the animal to God: if it lived he would sacrifice it; if not, God’ 
might the earlier claim his own. The Mufti explains sacrifice 
whether prescribed or voluntary, as meaning, “ Blood for blood, 
flesh for flesh, bone for bone, life for life,” as between the offerer 
and his offering. 

Another of our Mohammedan friends is Piri Baba, the grey- 
beard or sheykh of a Dervish tekye. He likes to tell of how many 
days journey people come to fulfill their vows and offer their sac- 
rifices at his shrine. The whole animal really belongs, when 
killed, to the tekye, but more lenient rules give the dervishes only 
one-half and the skin. The people often give but some small part 
to the sheykh or to the poor retainers of his tekye. Sometimes 
they encounter a wholly shameless customer, who loads his meat 
on a pack animal and starts away with hardly a word of thanks 
for the dervishes, the spell of whose institution has drawn him to 
fulfill his vow under its sanction, and then it may be necessary to 
teach him a lesson, force him to empty his tubs and give a proper 
part to his religious hosts, the monks of Mohammedanism. The 
voice of the old grey-beard reminds one of Malachi as he complains 
that people are shameless in bringing inferior or injured animals 
for sacrifice, and neglect the right of the priest. 

A second great branch of the Mohammedan stem consists of 
the Red-heads, or Shias, or Alevis as they are called from the 
honor they pay Ali and his sons Hassan and Husseyn, Ali being 
the son-in-law of the Prophet and the fourth Caliph. They are 
despised by the Orthodox and return the feeling with deep-seated 
hate. They have perhaps less knowledge of books than any other 
people in the “ morning cometh” country, but outdo all others 
perhaps in the matter of sacrifice. They dislike mosques and 
build them only under compulsion of the government, but they 
have abundant “tekyes,” shrines for worship, “ ziyarets,” places 
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of resort for religious purposes, and “ evliyas,” guardian saints 
dead and worshiped at their tombs. Recently a stalwart Red- 
head, whom I know as a most hospitable host, called and de- 
scribed to me a gathering of his people that had just taken place 
on a bald limestone ridge some forty miles from this city, where 
he estimated some three thousand people came together. And 
the purpose was to observe an annual sacrifice, with “an animal 
to every house ”’ for the well to do, and plenty for the poor. 

Last spring the “latter rains” were long delayed and the 
crops seriously endangered in consequence. Everywhere prayer 
and sacrifice were offered together to the ruler of the world for the 
needed blessing. I attended one convocation where hardly less 
than three thousand persons were eagerly engaged in worship, and 
a ride of fifty miles on horseback just then showed me how the 
villagers everywhere were offering their propitiatory sacrifices, 
One of the Redheads described to me the custom of the village 
as to praying for rain. “ We sacrifice every year in May ona 
Friday,” he said. “ Our evliya (patron saint) is very powerful, 
and we owe him two sheep, which debt we regularly meet every 
year. We collect cracked wheat also from every house in the 
village, and make up a great cauldron of soup, of which we all 
eat, and we draw in every passer-by to join us. With or without 
rain we owe this offering to our evliya, and by the grace of God 
our supply of rain suffices for our needs.” I must say that I 
wanted to happen along by that village just at the time of their 
sacrificial feast, but other duties prevented. I wanted to accept 
the cordial invitation that I know would have been given by those 
earnest, simple minded, friendly people to join them in that cere- 
mony of praise and petition. The Redheads often profess them- 
selves nearer to Christians than to Sunnite Mohammedans. 

Not the least remarkable fact connected with these sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies is their survival for half a hundred genera- 
tions among people known either as Christian or Mohammedan. 
Christianity won some of its earliest triumphs in Asia Minor, 
which is larger than either France or Germany, and the conquest 
was counted complete before Constantine made Christianity the 
religion of the Eastern world. Mohammedanism gained its foot- 
hold with the advent of the Turks nearly one thousand years 
later. Those features of present day sacrifice which are 
derived neither from the Bible nor the Koran must be survivals 
from pre-Christian paganism. Inscriptions and sculptures recov- 
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ered and examined by archeologists of our own times illuminate 
the pages of history, and show pretty clearly what this old pagan 
faith consisted of, and they make it increasingly evident that 
much of what is practiced now has come down for two thousand 
years and indefinitely more among the successive generations that 
have dwelt on this soil. 
GeEorGE E. WHITE. 
Marsovan, Turkey. 
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WELLHAUSEN ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


A CritTIcAL REVIEW. 













If in its origin and conception modern criticism be simply the 
application of scientific methods to biblical material, we should . 
expect it to affect the Old and New Testaments in exactly the same 
way. And in the inception of the critical movement at the close 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
this was actually the case. Astruc’s famous analysis of the 
Pentateuch, with which O. T. criticism is commonly said to begin, 
appeared in 1755. -In 1784, a little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, appeared Lessing’s “ New Hypothesis,” the first great 
landmark in the modern criticism of the N. T. Indeed, throughout 
the earlier stages of the movement, while interest in criticism was 
still influenced largely by dogmatic reasons, the same great names 
appear in the history of both Old and New Testament criticism, 
Herder, Eichhorn, De Wette, etc. With the development of the 
more purely scientific stage of the critical movement, however, 
the two lines of investigation began to diverge. This was due 
mainly, of course, to the large increase in the amount of material 
which it was necessary to handle, which made it impossible for a 
single scholar to keep abreast of both movements. In some quar- 
ters also, particularly in England and America, surprise at the 
results of O. T. criticism led to the feeling that somehow the 
N. T. was not to be subjected to the same sweeping analysis, which 
had discovered in the Old a variety of elements of differing histori- 
ij cal value. Within recent years, however, that feeling has been dis- 
pelled, and the two lines of criticism have begun to come together 
again, as evidenced by the fact that within less than a decade a 
number of the foremost O. T. investigators have entered the field 






















f of N. T. criticism. Thus, for example, H. Gunkel, who writes 
t from the point of view of Assyriology, first in his Schépfung und 






Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (1895) and more recently in his 
lectures, Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des N. T. 
(1903). Here also attention should be called to the recent work 
of Nathaniel Schmidt on The Prophet of Nazareth (1905). 
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From the point of view of the Septuagint we have H. 
R. Swete’s suggestive Commentary on the gospel of Mark 
(1898). From the point of view of the original language of the 
gospel we have, dating from the same year, the first part of Dal- 
man’s epoch making work on the Worte Jesu, which has already 
been translated into English. Not less significant are the three 
volumes on the Synoptic gospels by the veteran O. T. scholar, J. 
Wellhausen,! now completed with the publication of the work 
on Luke (1904), to which there has just been added a brief intro- 
duction to the Synoptic gospels.’ 

This does not mean that the problems of the O. T. are so far 
settled that its investigators are free to turn their activities into a 
new direction, but is simply evidence of the growing conviction 
that it is the Oriental and Semitic point of view alone from which 
the ideas, language, and even the composition of the N. T. books, 
particularly the gospels, are to be understood. So that, what- 
ever independent value this new work of Wellhausen’s may have, 
it is most significant as exemplifying a critical movement which is 
certain to have larger development in the future, viz., the 
application to the gospels of exactly the same methods of textual 
criticism and historical analysis that have proved fruitful in the 
investigation of the Pentateuch and other parts of the O. T.° 
The query naturally arises whether the N. T. material and the 
historical conditions out of which N. T. literature arose are sufti- 
ciently similar to the material of the O. T. and the conditions 
out of which it grew to warrant the use of the same critical 
method in the two cases without modification or at least adapta- 
tion. It is with this question in mind that we propose to examine 
these recent studies of Wellhausen’s. 

They can hardly be called a commentary. Much is presup- 
posed on the part of the reader; very much is left out concerning 
points on which we should be glad to know Wellhausen’s views. 
There is practically no notice taken of the views of others, and 
sometimes one has the impression of an indebtedness that is not 
acknowledged, particularly to Blass and Dalman. In compass 





1 Das Evangelium Marci, tibersetzt und erklirt von J. Wellhausen (1903). 
Das Evangelium Matthaei, tibersetzt und erklart von J. Welilhausen (1904). 
Das Evangelium Lucae, tibersetzt und erklart von J. Welihausen (1373). 


2 Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905). This the present writer has not as 
et been able to examine carefully. It is reviewed by W. Bousset in the Theologische 
undschau, Jan., 1906. 


3 Attempts to apply the purely analytical method to the Pauline Epistles were 
not infrequently made during the last quarter of the nineteenth century; notably 
by Pierson, Loman, and other Dutch critics. 
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and method the work is almost exactly similar to the same writer’s 
translation of the Minor prophets.’ 

The work is characterized also by the same qualities of in- 
cisive analysis and brilliant conjecture. There is also the same 
tendency to arbitrariness in the handling of the material. It is 
sometimes hard to distinguish between Wellhausen’s interpreta- 
tion of the text as it stands and his own reconstruction of the text 
as he thinks it ought to be. 

Mk. 16, 9-20 is passed over without comment because Well- 
hausen believes that originally and by the intention of the writer - 
the gospel ended with 16, 8. For the same reason he omits all 
direct discussion of Jesus’ birth and childhood, beginning in the 
case both of Mt. and Lk. with the third chapter. But even if we 
reject Lk. 1 as entirely irreconcilable with the rest of the gospel 
(see on Lk. S. 6), there still remains the necessity of explaining 
the presence of this chapter in the earliest texts of the gospel. 
Particularly unfortunate is his failure to take into account at all 
as a part of his material the preface to Lk. (1,1-4), which is cer- 
tainly distinct from the rest of the chapter. The result is that 
we are left without any very clear idea of Wellhausen’s concep- 
tion of the sources of this gospel (see below). 

Perhaps the most valuable, certainly the most striking, feature 
of the studies is Wellhausen’s constant effort to explain the Greek 
text from its Aramaic background. It is not always clear, how- 
ever, whether this background is regarded as oral or written. 
Manifest errors in the existing text are frequently explained on 
the basis of the Aramaic original. There is at present, for ex- 
ample, a contradiction between Mk. 6, 8, and Mt. 10, 10; Lk. 9, 3. 
In Mk. the disciples are commanded to take nothing except a 
staff (vé un paBdov ). In Mt. and Lk. on the other hand they 
are forbidden to take even a staff (unte paBdov). Very plausi- 
bly Wellhausen suggests that this difference may be due to con- 
fusion between the Aramaic /é (not) and ella (except). In the 
same way he explains the presence of the word Sidon in Mk. 7, 
31. It is there said that Jesus went out again from the districts 
of Tyre and came to the sea of Galilee through (da davos), 
3ut one does not go from Tyre to the sea of Galilee by way of 
Sidon. Is it possible that here is an error for the Aramaic 
Saidon = Bethsaida? In other cases the conjectures will not 





x1 Die kleinen Propheten, iibersetzt mit Noten von J. Wellhausen (1892). 
I 9 
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meet with the same acceptance, as for example, the suggestion 
that in Mk. 2, 4, the original of anectéyacav THY oTéynv 
was not schagluhi but arimuhi leggara, which will mean then not, 
“They broke up the roof,” but ‘“ They brought him up to the 
roof.” But as has been pointed out by J. Weiss,’ the former ex- 
pression is entirely in keeping with Mark’s style. Certainly to 
be rejected is his change of Xypav (widow) to Zvpav (Syrian, 
heatheness) in Lk. 4, 26, because of the similarity of the Aramaic 
word for widow (armdla) to the word for Aramean or Syrian 
(arméya). The former expression suits the context even bet- 
ter than the latter (v. 25). There is certainly no ground for the 
further inference which is drawn, viz., that this proves a written 
Aramaic basis of Lk. 4, 25-27 (see on Luke S.11). The error, if 
it really existed in the Greek text, would be more easily explained 
as due to a confusion of spoken words than to carelessness in 
translation. 

In the same way Wellhausen invokes his knowledge of 
Aramaic to explain the meaning of single words, for ex- 
ample, o@fnv, which he thinks is the equivalent of achi, which 
means to make well. This is clearly the meaning in Mk. 3, 4; 
5,23; 10, 52. But there are other passages where the verb is just 
as clearly the equivalent of ch’ya (so translated in the Peschito), 
to make alive, Mk. 8, 35; Lk, 19, Io. 

There are also distinctions in the meanings of words in the 
Greek text which probably did not exist in the original words of 
Jesus. Thus in discussing Mk. 8, 38, Wellhausen very properly 
calls attention to the fact already pointed out by Dalman,? that 
the words father (Mt. 11, 25 ), my father (Mt. 26, 42), and our 
father (Mt. 6, 9), used in addressing God are all translations of 
the same Aramaic word abba (Mk. 14, 36; Gal. 4,6). Less suc- 
cessful is the attempt to prove that in the most primitive usage 
of Jesus in the early chapters of Mk. the expression, Son of 
Man, is simply the equivalent of bar nascha and without Mes- 
sianic significance, really signifying no more than would the use 
of the personal pronoun. But this makes it necessary for Well- 
hausen to assume that the word is used in Mk. in two distinct 
senses, for he does not deny the Messianic content of the expres- 
sion in Mk. 9, 9, and 10, 33. It is likewise necessary to interpret 
Mk. 2, 10, in a sense clearly contrary to the intention of the con- 


1 Theologische Rundschau, Jan., 1905, S. 2. 
2 Die Worte Jesu, S. 156ff. 
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text, viz., to vindicate Jesus’ power to forgive sins by his power 
to heal; also to deny the connection between Mk. 2, 27-28 and 
what precedes, because of the Messianic implication in the 
comparison of the Son of Man with David. The fact is that we 
are probably not to seek the origin of this expression in Aramaic 
as spoken in Jesus’ day at all. Its original is the poetical and 
really Hebrew bar endsh of Dn. 7, 13.1 

Wellhausen’s handling of the text of the gospels is charac- 
terized by the same subjectivity which often renders his critical 
reconstruction of the O. T. text open to suspicion. Not that there 
is no appeal to MS. authority. Again and again readings are 
accepted on the basis of codex Bez (D) and the Sinaitic Syriac 
(S), evidently under the influence of Blass’ high valuation of 
these authorities.2. But this appeal is not consistent. To cite but 
a single example, in the discussion of Mt. 21, 28-31, Wellhausen 
accepts the reading of  ~, toetepos (D. devtepos) instead 
of the better attested mparos at the same time rejecting the 
reversal of v. 29 and 30 in B, which accounts for the change in 
its reading. While the authority of D and S are thus accepted 
in v. 31, in the very next verse the further correction of D (omis- 
sion of ovdé ), which is obviously false, is rejected. But why 
is one reading more valid than the other ? The patent blunder in 
Vv. 32 ought immediately to cast a suspicion upon the correctness of 
v. 31. The reading is obviously accepted against the weight of 
the other MSS, because Wellhausen thinks that the sense of the 
passage is more striking if the opponents of Jesus are made to 
answer his question in a way contrary to that which would 
naturally be expected (see on Mt. S. 107). These particular N. 
T. authorities are used very much as the Septuagint is used in 
O. T. criticism. Where it confirms the writer’s conception of 
what the text ought to be it is cited; where it contradicts the same 
is either rejected or passed over. In the O. T. conjecture is some- 
times rendered necessary by the very meagerness of textual data; 
in the N. T., on the other hand, sound criticism will not accept 
a reading until all the external data have been most carefully con- 
sidered. Nor does this leave the internal evidence for a given 
reading without due influence. In his handling of the text Well- 
hausen is fairly open to the charge of over-subjectivity. 





1 Dalman op. cit., S. 210. 
2E. g. in Text, kritische Bemerkungen zu Markus in Beitrage zu Férderung der 
Theologie, III, srf. 
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The same characteristic is to be observed also in his study of 
the composition of the synoptic gospels. Here the reader finds 
applied essentially the same method of literary analysis employed 
in the author’s work on the Hexateuch.!. The application is sim- 
plest, perhaps, in the case of Mk., because here there is not the 
same complication due to a number of sources as in the other syn- 
optics. Notwithstanding the fact that the composition of the gos- 
pel of Mark is the simplest, it contains, according to Wellhausen, 
not less than four strata of material. There is, first of all, a 
large nucleus of original tradition, consisting of sayings as well 
as narrative which is often Greek only in form. In a general 
way this may be compared (but not by Wellhausen himself), to 
the J document of the Hexateuch. This material he finds repro- 
duced in different forms and connections, giving rise to variant 
passages, or in O. T. phrase, doublets. Then he finds in Mk. a 
purely redactional element, notably, for example, in Mk. 6, 
14-33. Finally there are a number of interpolations and later ad- 
ditions, most noticeably in the eschatological chapter (13). 

Just how much of the material in Mk. Wellhausen considers 
primitive it is impossible to determine from his cursory notes. 
As remarked, he makes no distinction between the value of say- 
ings and narrative. On the contrary it frequently appears that 
the narrative is artificially constructed in order to set some saying 
in relief. Thus the story of Jesus’ presence in the house of Levi, 
Mk. 2, 15f., Wellhausen thinks is simply “manufactured” in 
order to furnish occasion for the saying recorded in 2, 17, “ They 
that are strong need not a physician, etc.” But how are we to ac- 
count for the fact that Mt. and Lk., who in the other cases dis- 
regard altogether Mark’s redactional material (e. g. 4, 35-36, see 
on Mk. S. 39), record this saying in exactly the same setting 
(Mt. 9, 9-13; Lk. 5, 27-32)? Neither do we see any good reason 
for assuming that the withered fig tree in Mk. 11, 20-21 is merely 
a peg on which to hang the saying of Jesus about faith in 11, 
22-25. Taken in connection with the earlier part of the story 
recorded in 11, 11-14, the relation of vv. 22-25 to what precedes 
is perfectly logical. The withering of the fig tree in response to 
Jesus’ command, is assurance that the disciples may expect similar 
responses to their prayers if they have faith. 

That the same story is sometimes told twice in the gospels there 
is no good reason to question. That is the inevitable result in the 


1 Die Composition des Hexateuch (3 Aufl. 1899). 
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case of a living tradition. The story of the feeding of the four 
thousand may be a reflex of the story of the feeding of the five 
thousand ; it is possible also that the stories of the storm in Mk. 4, 
35-41 and 6, 45-52 are different versions of the same incident; in 
all probability the account of Jesus’ visit to Nazareth in Lk, 4, 
16f. is in part at least a reproduction of the visit to Nazareth re- 
corded in Mk. 6, 1-6. There may be other cases also less easily 
distinguished. But Wellhausen finds doublets in the gospels 
where the ordinary reader would never suspect their existence, 


It is difficult, for example, to detect in the story of the trans- - 


figuration (Mk. 9, 2-13) the remnants of an old resurrection 
story (Mk. S. 77). Moses and Elias do not appear in any other 
of the resurrection stories that have come down to us, 
nor can a resurrection well be described as a transfiguration 
(pHerTenoppwOn, v. 3). The story resembles that of the baptis- 
mal anointing (Mk. 1, 10-13, cf. especially the voice, “ This 
is my beloved son, etc.”) much more closely than it does the 
accounts of the resurrection. But thus to bring the incident into 
the historical connection where it belongs, viz., the development 
of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness, would conflict with Well- 
hausen’s theory that the transfiguration marks the beginning of 
“the gospel as preached by the apostles,” viz., the gospel of the 
risen Jesus (Mk. S. 65). 

An even greater stretch of the imagination is required to find 
in the parable of the net (Mt. 13, 47-52) a variant of the parable 
of the tares (13, 24ff.), or to discover in the centurion of Caper- 
naum the double of Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue. Although 
the centurion is not a ruler of the synagogue, Wellhausen ex- 
plains that he is according to Jn. 4, 46 a king, and according to S. 
(where?), a chiliarch, and these designations are, forsooth, much 
nearer to the civil office of ruler of the synagogue than the mili- 
tary office of centurion! Nor is there, he adds (Mt. S. 37), really 
much difference between daughter, son (Jn.) and servant! The 
name Jairus is explained as a later addition, although it is found 
in Mk., which ordinarily contains the primitive tradition. 

Particularly artificial seems the handling of Mk. 13, in which 
Wellhausen attempts to find a purely Jewish apocalypse having 
no real connection with Christian tradition. But in order to re- 
construct this supposed Jewish document it is necessary for him 
to reject at the outset as purely redactional Mk. 13, 3-4, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is found both in Mt. and Lk. in 
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exactly the same connection. It is further necessary for him to 
cut out as a later Christian addition 13, 28-37, although it strik- 
ingly resembles what precedes both in style and thought (cf. 13, 
14 with 13, 29, also the exhortation not to be deceived in 13, 6 
with the exhortation to watch in 13, 37). All the Christian ele- 
ments not yet being eliminated it is further necessary for him to 
cut out 13, 10 as an explanatory addition, also 13,23, while 13, 
14ff. is interpreted as referring to the flight of the Jewish in- 
habitants of Judea, although it is difficult to see how those who 
already lived in a mountainous region could be exhorted to flee to 
the mountains. If it were a general calamity why should not 
also those in Galilee be exhorted to flee? The description does 
not suit the Judeans so well as a community in Judea, viz., the 
church in Jerusalem. 

Nothing could show more perfectly than the artificial char- 
acter of this reconstruction the impossibility of explaining the 
origin of such a chapter as Mk. 13 by a process of purely literary 
analysis. This would be possible only if it were as Wellhausen 
presupposes a compilation. But all that we know of conditions in 
the early church leads us to believe that like the other tradition 
these apocalyptic passages were the outcome of a process of 
growth. Hence the historical as well as the literary factor must 
be taken into account, the tradition back of the chapter as well as 
its authorship. We suspect that it was not by Mark, nor by his re- 
dactor, nor by a later Christian hand that the various elements of 
this chapter were blended together, but by the living tradition of 
the early church under the influence of the spirit of prophecy. 
There is no apriori reason for assuming that the eschatological 
discourses of Mk. and even of Mt. and Lk. were not just as faithful 
reproductions of current tradition as any other parts of the gospel. 
If errors were made, if words of Jesus were misunderstood and 
misinterpreted we are to look for the mistakes not solely in the gos- 
pels as they stand, but in the tradition of which they purport to be a 
faithful reproduction (Lk. 1, 1-4). This traditional factor in the 
growth of the gospels Wellhausen seems to us constantly to ig- 
nore. 

Into the discussion of the so-called synoptic problem Well- 
hausen does not enter directly.2 But both from casual sugges- 
tions and his order of treatment, Mk., Mt., Lk., it is evident that 
“1 See Th. Zahn Bini. in das N. T. II, a48f.(2 Aufl.). 

2 This is taken up and discussed more at length in the introduction. 
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he regards Mk., freed from redactional elements and later addi- 
tions, as the most primitive of the gospels. Evidence of this he 
finds not only in the language of the gospel, but in the more 
thoroughly “human” representation of Jesus, e. g. in such ex- 
pressions as “with anger,” Mk. 3, 5; “he took them in his 
arms” (of children), Mk. 10, 16; “ child,’ Mk. 2, 5. Some- 
times other words are substituted by the other gospels or the 
characterizations are eliminated altogether. Mark’s representa- 
tions are often simpler; thus Wellhausen finds his description of 
the triumphal entrance less “ artificial” than that of the other gos- ° 
pels. On the whole, he finds the person of Jesus as presented in 
this gospel much more primitive than in Mt. and Lk. 

Much is made of Mark’s avoidance of the word  Kuptos, 
which is found only once addressed to Jesus and then by a heathen 
woman (7, 28). But as Dalman has pointed out,’ it is easily 
possible to overestimate the significance of this fact. Although 
it is admitted that Jesus’ consciousness of his Messiahship be- 
gins with his baptism, Wellhausen finds no disclosure of. it even to 
the disciples until Peter’s confession (Mk. 8, 27). But this 
makes it necessary for him to interpret the expression Son of 
Man in Mk. 2, 10; 2, 28 in a sense which deprives it of all Mes- 
sianic significance, as we have already seen. It is further neces- 
sary for him to explain 2, 19, which clearly betrays the conscious- 
ness of Jesus’ coming death, as a later reflection of the disciples. 
Originally what are now confessions of his Messiahship by de- 
mons (e. g. I, 24) were only unintelligible jargon, which later 
was interpreted as having a Messianic meaning (Mk. S. 11). 
But it is difficult to understand the progress of Jesus’ ministry 
and his extraordinary influence upon the masses if there were no 
intimations of his Messiahship even to his disciples until compara- 
tively near the end of his ministry. It is only by doing violence to 
the text and by the assumption of additions and interpolations 
that Wellhausen is able to secure a view of the person of Jesus in 
the early chapters of Mk. essentially different from that of the 
other synoptics. 

Wellhausen agrees with the majority of modern critics of the 
N. T. in assuming the use of Mk. in its present form or in a form 
essentially similar, by Mt. and Lk. In addition he admits the use 
of several other sources, one of which he designates Q. But this 
is in no sense a collection of sayings or logia as is generally as- 





1 Die Worte Jesu, S. 260f. 14 
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sumed. In their most primitive form, the sayings of Jesus were 
“a rubble of isolated and paradoxical sayings,” and not a series 
of ordered remarks (Mk. S. 82). But the former is the form in 
which they appear in Mk., e. g. in 9, 48-50. Q was rather of the 
nature of a gospel. Of the ten or more passages where he ad- 
mits its influence more than half are narrative sections and some 
of them are found in Mk. as well as in Mt. and Lk. Indeed 
there is evidence of the dependence of Q upon Mk., e. g., in Mt. 
12, 39; Lk. 11, 29 Wellhausen regards the expression, “ Except 
the sign of the prophet Jonas,” as an addition made by Q to the 
more original form of the saying found in Mk. 8, 11-12. In gen- 
eral Q is less primitive in character than Mk., e. g., in its use of 
kvpios where Mk. always has 8ddoKados, the equivalent of 
rabbi. Q is not by any means the source of all the pas- 
sages peculiar to Mt. and Lk., nor is it possible to prove that they 
are derived from a common source (Mt. S. 4). Proof of de- 
pendence upon Q or some other common source is not based upon 
verbal likeness. Passages so strikingly similar as Mt. 11, 25-27 
and Lk. 10, 21-22; Mt. 22, 1-11; and Lk. 14, 16-24; Mt. 25, 14-30 
and Lk. 19, 11-27, are not referred by Wellhausen to Q. His 
criterion is “the fixed order in which certain passages occur in 
Mt. and Lk., particularly in the early part of the gospels ”( Mt. 
S. 4). Thus he finds that the sections about Beelzebul are found 
in Mt. and Lk. in different connections. Therefore it is con- 
cluded that Lk. must have followed the order of Q, and hence 
that this story was found in Q, as well as in Mk. Mt. on the 
other hand, retained the order of Mk., but modified the material 
under the influence of the parallel source. What the later synop- 
tists had before them was two gospels. In the main they follow 
Mk., but in certain instances they betray the influence of Q also. 

It is needless to remark that this leaves the real synoptic prob- 
lem untouched, while Wellhausen’s theory of the influence of a sec- 
ondary gospel upon Mt. and Lk. creates more difficulties than it ex- 
plains. It does not e. g. explain the striking verbal similarities be- 
tween passages peculiar to Mt. and Lk., which render almost neces- 
sary the assumption of a common source altogether independent of 
Mk., presumably a logia source. The whole discussion reveals 
again the inadequacy of a too exclusively literary point of view in 
the criticism of the gospels. Wellhausen is anxious to reduce 
Mt. and Lk. as far as possible to the basis of Mk. Q is evidently 
introduced simply in order to explain certain differences not ex- 
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plicable as intentional modifications of the primitive gospel. The 
fact is overlooked or ignored that from the very nature of gospel 
beginnings the tradition must have crystallized not only in one 
(Markan), but in a variety of forms a number of which were in- 
fluential in the making of our gospels (Lk. 1, 1-4). The re- 
sult is that very much is attributed to the arbitrariness of the 
writers of Mt. and Lk., especially the latter, which is really to 
be explained as due to the abundance of material at their com- 
mand. Mt. and Lk. cannot be reduced to the basis of Mk. with- 
out unnecessary damage to their accuracy and historical value. 


The tendency of Wellhausen to make these gospels merely | 


enlarged editions of Mk. is all the more remarkable because he 
assigns them both to a comparatively early date while there was 
still the possibility of a role being played in their composition by 
oral tradition. The bulk of Mk. is placed before 70. Mt. every- 
where reflects conditions in the Palestinian church before the 
destruction of the temple. As indicated by the parable of the 
vineyard the question whether the original followers of Jesus and 
the earliest members of the Christian church should have prefer- 
ence over those who were later received is still an issue. The dis- 
course to the twelve as given in Mt. 10, betrays fresh reminis- 
cences of the persecution of the Palestinian church. From Mt. 
5, 23 he argues that when Mt. was written Christians were still 
in the habit of bringing offerings to the temple, while 24, 20 shows 
that they were in the habit of keeping the Sabbath in the manner 
prescribed by the Jews. The very latest redaction of this gospel 
could not have been later than the year 100, while perhaps a 
definite terminus a quo is to be found in the reference to Zacha- 
riah, son of Barachiah, in 23, 35, who Wellhausen thinks is to be 
identified with Zacharias, son of Barisczus, slain by the Zealots 
shortly before the besieging of Jerusalem by the Romans in 67 or 
68 (Jos. Bell. iv, 335). 

An indication of a somewhat later composition of Lk. is found 
in the occasional substitution of the Holy Spirit for different ex- 
pressions in Mt. (cf. Lk. 11, 13 with Mt. 7, 11; Lk. 11, 2 with 
Mt. 6, 10, where Wellhausen adopts Marcion’s reading in Lk.), 
which would seem to indicate that the expectation of an imme- 
diate parousia had disappeared. This is confirmed by 21, 2off. 
where Wellhausen finds the parousia clearly distinguished from 
the fall of Jerusalem, which has already taken place. But the 
latest redaction of the gospel need not be brought down to a date 
later than 100. 
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Considering the work as a whole we shall not be far from the 
truth if we describe it as the most suggestive treatment of the gos- 
pels that has appeared during the present century. The defects to 
which attention has here been called — defects due largely to the 
point of view from which Wellhausen writes—do not detract 
from the fine scholarship which characterizes the work, nor from 
the essential value of another attempt to bring the N. T. to the test 
of purely scientific investigation. Even from the limitations and 
mistakes of such a discussion there is much to be learned. 


JouHN Moore Trout. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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The discussion of The Priestly Element in the Old Testament by the late 
President W. R. Harper, is a revised and enlarged edition of a series 
of articles that appeared originally in the “ Biblical World.” The aim 
of the work is to place before the student all the passages in the Old 
Testament that are connected with the priesthood or the history of wor- 
ship in such a form as to enable him to study them in their historical 
relations. Along with this are given copious references to all the litera- 
ture on the subject, the literature on each section being given in connection 
with that section. The first part takes up the general scope of the 
priestly element in the Old Testament; the second part discusses the 
history of worship in’ the successive periods of the Old Testament; the 
third part is devoted to comparative study of laws and customs con- 
cerning the priests, place of worship, sacrifices, feasts, the Sabbath and 
kindred institutions, the laws of clean and unclean and the customs 
concerning prayer and similar forms of worship. The fourth part takes 
up ritual, namely, the Deuteronomic code, Ezekiel, and the priestly code. 
The remaining parts are devoted to the literature of worship as it is found 
in the non-legal books such as the histories, the psalter, etc. An enormous 
amount of labor has been expended upon this work, and the material 
has been gathered with the thoroughness that is characteristic of the 
author. Apart from the discussion, the literature alone renders this an 
indispensable book for the student of Hebrew religious institutions. The 
book is not adapted for popular reading, and is too elaborate for begin- 
ners, but for advanced students of Old Testament criticism it will be 
an invaluable handbook. (Chicago University Press, pp. 292. $1.00.) 

Ly Bak: 

The late Dr. A. B. Davidson’s Old Testament Theology was eagerly 
awaited by many who had learned to look to him as one of the most 
competent Old Testament scholars of recent times. That he was called 
to his rest before he had completed his promised task was a great dis- 
appointment. This disappointment has been alleviated only in part by 
the publication of many of his papers on Old Testament Theology, — pa- 
pers that had not been put into shape for publication by the author at 
the time of his death. His editor, the late Dr. Salmond, doubtless 
did the best that could be done under the circumstances, but still the 
result is disappointing. This material, as published, is open to two 
main objections. In the first place, it is arranged in topical order in- 
stead of in the order of historical development. This is all the more 
regrettable since with not a few of the separate topics the treatment is 
largely historical. It is true, no doubt, that Dr. Davidson was very 
cautious about dating disputed portions of the Old Testament literature. 
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At the same time he did accept the main results of Higher Criticism 
and might easily have dealt with the subject from the historical stand- 
point. His various articles in Hastings’ Dictionary show clearly what 
he could do in this respect. 

In the second place the material in this volume seems to differ in its 
various parts as to age. Some portions read as though their author 
had written them many years ago and had never revised them. Others 
appear to belong to his later years and are more nearly like what he 
published in Hastings. Though so cautious, Dr. Davidson was a pro- 
gressive man, and it is a great pity that all the material in this volume 
does not represent his maturest views. 

Notwithstanding these strictures there is an immense amount of very 
valuable matter in this volume. It will take its place, in spite of its 
defects, as one of the important works on the subject. Its topical method 
allows a fulness and continuity of treatment of special themes and in 
these discussions there are some of the best things ever said on Old 
Testament doctrines. If one but realizes the limitations under which 
the work appeared he can use it to very great advantage. (Imported by 
Scribner, pp. 553. $2.50.) E. E. N. 


Treatises on the Holy Spirit from a purely biblico-theological point 
of view are by no means numerous. For this reason the recent work by 
Prof. Irving F. Wood on The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature should 
command attention. This study is conceived of and carried out in a 
thoroughly inductive manner, reaching conclusions which are of a char- 
acter to be taken up by the systematic theologian and interpreted from 
the point of view of constructive theology. Whatever may be one’s 
measure of agreement with the author’s interpretation of the biblical 
statements, he will be sure of finding here every evidence of most care- 
ful and scholarly work, of just that character that puts the reader in 
possession of the facts and enables him to weigh the questions at issue 
for himself. It is for this its method, rather than its position or con- 
clusions, that Prof. Wood’s book is to be warmly commended to biblical 
students. (Armstrong, pp. xiv, 280. $1.25.) EEN 


Among recent books bearing on New Testament Theology, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews’ The Messianic Hope in the New Testament must be 
counted one of the most important. It is much more than a treatise on 
New Testament Eschatology, as its title might seem to indicate. It is, in 
fact, little less than an attempt to define New Testament Christianity, 
first, as proclaimed by Jesus, and then as set forth by the primitive church 
and by Paul. 

The chief feature in this new discussion of old themes is the theory 
of the real significance of Jewish Messianism as an element of original 
Christianity. 

According to Dr. Mathews the Messianism of Judaism contained 
seven essential elements, namely: (1) Two ages, “this” one and the 
“coming” one. (2) “This” age is evil, under the power of Satan, ete. 
(3) The good age is to be introduced by God or His representative 
through some sort of a catastrophe. (4) The doctrine of a judgment. 
(5) The new kingdom of the Jews, 7. e., the Kingdom of God. The 
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Pharisees were willing to bide God’s time for this, others were eager 
to hasten it by their own efforts. (6) The resurrection of the righteous, 
(7) The personal Messiah. Our author finds that Jesus shared these 
views and set forth His teachings in general accord ‘with them. At 
the same time He modified them to some extent in the light of His 
deeper appreciation of the prophetic teachings of the Old Testament and 
of His own personal experience, e. g., His moral consciousness and His 
conception of God. The result, according to Dr. Mathews is, that while 
the “messianic” and eschatological elements of Jesus’ teachings do have 
a certain value, still we ought to distinguish between these as, on the 
whole, simply interpretive and other permanent elements. In a word, 
the experience of Jesus is the criterion by which the relative value of 
His teachings is to be estimated. 

Essentially the same method, with essentially the same results, is fol- 
lowed by the author as he carries his investigation through the remain- 
ing cycles of New Testament teaching. Messianism, with its various 
elements, gave interpretive forms to the Gospel doctrines, but the per- 
manent elements were brought to light by experience, and it is these that 
are of greater value than the forms taken over from Judaism. 

Dr. Mathews constructs his argument with masterly skill and admir- 
able fairness. In its course he is compelled to deal with most of the 
important topics of New Testament theology. Throughout he shows him- 
self to be an independent, open-minded and reverent scholar. 

While omitting many minor criticisms we wish to say that Dr. 
Mathews has not convinced us that Jesus could not and did not perceive 
the “interpretive” character of much of the Messianism of His day, 
the terms of which He used, of necessity. His perception was certainly 
as keen as ours who have only a fragmentary report of His teach- 
ings to guide us. It is easily possible, for example, as Haupt has proved, 
we think, that the eschatological discourses of Mark xiii, etc. were 
originally quite different from the form they now have in our Gospels, 
and neither in these nor in His other teachings is it necessary to hold Him 
a slave to the letter while we at the same time acknowledge Him spirit- 
ually free. 

Dr. Mathews’ book can only be a stimulus to the best sort of New 
Testament study and we commend it to all thoughtful readers. (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, pp. xx, 338. $2.50 net.) E. E. N. 


Under the title, WVho Then is This? Mr. Harris G. Hale .presents 
us with a study of the personality of Jesus. We do not notice anything 
particularly new in this work. So far as it goes it gives us a very rev- 
erent and appreciative estimate of Jesus’ person. All that is said of 
those more superficial aspects of Jesus’ character, as His love of nature, 
His eloquence, His authority, His joy, His sympathy, is well said. We 
are not so sure that the six chapters on the development of Jesus give 
any satisfactory exhibit of actual development. Some may question 
whether the concluding chapter is as positive and clear as it might be. 
Mr. Hale does not commit himself to definite propositions. He is sure 
that Jesus was and is for all time the supreme personality. He was the 
most original, the most complete, the most normal of men, perfectly 




















pure and perfectly sinless, with all that is involved in these. To say 
any more than this our author hesitates. Possibly he believes more 
than he says. Certainly our Christian theology needs something more than 
this at its foundation. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 398. $1.25 net.) E. E. N. 


A synthetic presentation of the manifold doctrinal teachings of the 
various New Testament books might fairly be called New Testament 
Dogmatics. Dr. Bernhard Weiss prefers to call it the Religion of the 
New Testament. By way of introduction our author discusses the 
essence of Christianity, the essence of revelation, the Sacred Scriptures, 
and religion and theology. He then divides his theme into three parts: 
Conditions of Redemption, Redemption in Christ, and Realization of 
Redemption. One does not expect to find, nor will he find, anything new 
in this latest work of the veteran Berlin professor. For fifty years the 
author has been lecturing on the New Testament, and his views on the 
various questions connected with the Book are well known. His Introduc- 
tion, Commentaries, Life of Christ, Biblical Theology, and several other 
minor works have been from time to time translated into English, and 
are perhaps more widely read in America than in Germany. Dr. Weiss 
has exerted a profound influence in the realm of the New Testament 
sciences, and that influence has been salutary. In his early career he was 
rated on this side of the water as somewhat of a radical. Now he is almost 
a conservative of the conservatives. This is but natural, for American 
scholarship has grown more liberal, and Dr. Weiss has grown more 
conservative. From first to last Dr. Weiss has tended toward the sys- 
tematic rather than the genetic method in his handling of any and all 
Biblical questions. The book before us is an extreme example of pro- 
crustean systematics. One lays it down and picks up the New Testa- 
ment and wonders how the author came to call his work the Religion of 
the New Testament. Surely the writers of the various New Testament 
books never dreamed that they were living in such a rigid temple of 
faith, with perpendicular walls and rows of fixed columns supporting 
a flat square-panelled roof. The present-day tendency is to discourage 
and denounce all efforts to systematize Biblical truths, and perhaps Dr. 
Weiss’ book is a just rebuke. He certainly reminds us how far the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme. We do not believe, how- 


‘ever, that the genetic method is destructive of or even hostile to the 


systematic. It should precede the systematic and furnish the latter results. 
Perhaps it is worth while to find out how many points of doctrine are 
touched upon in the New Testament and to place them all in a systematic 
scheme. Dr. Weiss has done this and his book will be widely read. The 
translation is only fair. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 440. $2net.) §E. K. M. 


In 1903 Professor Otto Pfleiderer delivered a lecture before the In- 
ternational Theological Congress at Amsterdam, which has been expanded 
into the Early Christian Conception of Christ. Dr. Pfleiderer treats the 
theme in five sections, the first being Christ as the Son of God. Our 
author scans the Old Testament Messianic passages and the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha, and then goes on to speak of the Logos of Philo, 
the Incarnation attributed to the kings of Egypt and the Oriental kings, 
both historical and mythical. Of course the Buddha myth is described, 
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and the conclusion is drawn that the divinity of Christ was largely the 
product of the tendencies of the times. The second section deals with 
Christ as the conqueror of Satan, and our author again searches the 
legends of the time for parallels. Christ as a wonder-worker forms 
the subject of the third section, and here again we are treated to the 
current legends, the inference being that this, too, was of legendary 
origin. The remaining sections deal with Christ as the conqueror of 
death, and the life-giver, and the King of kings and Lord of lords. Sucha 
work would have been much more welcome forty years ago. Our author 
seems to be unconscious of the fact that historical criticism has passed 
beyond the stage. (Putnam’s, N. Y., 1905, pp. 170. $1.25.) E. K. M. 


” 


Among the many “replies” to Harnack’s “Das Wesen des Christen- © 
tums,” the Gospel and the Church by Alfred Loisy is one of the most in- 
cisive. It opens with a section on the sources of the Gospels. In many 
respects the handling of the sources is surprisingly free and critical, and 
yet the whole treatment is dominated by dogmatic presuppositions. “ Criti- 
cism has not to decide if Jesus is or is not the Word Incarnate, if He 
existed before his terrestrial manifestation, if He was consecrated Mes- 
siah from his conception, or from the day of his baptism, if the idea of 
the Messiah in its earliest form, and in its successive transformations, 
is a truth.” Very true. But neither can faith alone be trusted to 
decide. It needs the chastening of historical criticism. Otherwise we 
are back with Bonaventura. Section second deals with the Gospel idea 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Mr. Loisy takes issue with Harnack, who 
makes “remission of sins and reconciliation with God the central and 
indeed the whole essential element in the Jesus conception of the King- 
dom.” But our author goes to the other extreme in declaring that the 
message of Jesus consisted mainly in the announcement of the approach- 
ing Kingdom, and the exhortation to repentance as a means of sharing 
therein. In the third section, which treats of the Son of God, Mr. Loisy 
is most trenchant in his criticism of Harnack’s views. He denies that 
“the Father alone belongs to the Gospel,” and that Jesus is the Son of 
God “simply because he reveals the Father.’ He also contests the 
truth of Harnack’s assertion “that all the name of Son implies is a 
knowledge of God.” “There is,” says Mr. Loisy, “but one Father and 
one Son,” and they are “absolute entities, whose relation is also absolute.” 
“Jesus is the Son par excellence, not because He has learnt to know the 
goodness of the Father and has thus revealed it, but because He alone 
is the Vicar of God for the Kingdom of Heaven.” “It is his own 
religion,” says Mr. Loisy, “and not the Gospel, which Herr Harnack 
expounds and defends, when he announces that ‘God and the soul, the 
soul and its God, are the whole contents of the Gospel.’” If this be 
the essence of the Gospel then the idea of the Kingdom and the con- 
sciousness Jesus had of himself as the Messiah and the Saviour of the 
world were sheer illusions. But surely the idea of the Kingdom has be- 
come a concrete reality in the resurrection of Christ, in his invisible 
and constant presence among his people, in the indefinite progress of the 
Gospel in the world unto his eternal glory. The Divine Liberator has 
become the Hope of the ages, the Head of the Church, which is his 
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body and the Saviour of penitent humanity. The remaining sections 
of the book on the Church, Christian dogma, and Catholic Worship, are 
treated from the standpoint of a well-read Roman Catholic theologian. 
Mr. Loisy’s criticism of his antagonist is sometimes captious, but in 
the main he is fair and does not hesitate to state his own divergent 
views. The views are well worth attention. (Scribner, pp. 277. $1.00 
net.) E. K. M. 


In two sumptuous volumes, entitled The Jordan Valley and Petra, Pro- 
fessor Libbey of Princeton University and Dr. Hoskins of Beirut, 
Syria, have narrated a journey undertaken by them in 1902 from Beirut to 
Petra. 

The record of the journey is written in an easy conversational style 
and is full of interesting information. The travelers allowed them- 
selves ample time for full examination of interesting sites, and their de- 
scriptions furnish many details not easy to be found elsewhere. The 
descriptions of Jerash (ancient Gerasa), Medeba, Kerak, and Petra are 
especially valuable. More space is given to Petra, the ancient capital of 
Edom, than to any other site. As our travelers’ stay here was much longer 
than that of many celebrated travelers and writers such as Stanley, Rob- 
inson, and others who have written of Petra, they have been able to give 
us what must be considered one of the most accurate as well as com- 
prehensive descriptions of that marvelous place. One of the most val- 
uable features of this work is its very large number of exceptionally 
fine photographs. In this respect it is unique, for in no other work 
on these regions can anything like this be found. These photographs 
tell as much as the text and often tell us what the words of the text fail 
to give us. The ten plates reproducing the wonderful mosaic map of 
Palestine in the old church of Medeba are also a most valuable addition 
to the work. In an appendix is given a detailed description of many 
geological specimens collected on the journey which are now deposited 
in the Geological Museum of Princeton University. (Putnam, 2 vols., 
Pp. 353, 380. $6.00.) E. E. N. 


Mr. Louis Henry Jordan in his Comparative Religion; Its Genesis and 
Growth, has produced a book that shows an immense amount of thorough 
and painstaking work. It should be distinctly understood that the theme 
is not Religion, but that its subject is the scientific study of religion by 
the comparative method. It forms the first of a series of three works; 
the other two, which are “in preparation,” are “Comparative Religion: 
Its Principles and Problems,’ and “Comparative Religion: Its Oppor- 
tunity and Outlook.” 

This volume is really introductory to the other two. Its aim is to 
define and describe Comparative Religion, differencing it carefully within 
the field of the science of religions from the History of Religions on the 
one hand, and from the Philosophy of Religion on the other. The 
author describes Comparative Religion as “that science which compares 
the origin, structure, and characteristics of the various religions of the 
world, with a view of determining their genuine agreements and differ- 
ences, the measure of relation in which they stand to one another, and 
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their relative superiority or inferiority when regarded as types. Or, 
otherwise expressed: Comparative Religion denotes the application and 
product of a particular method of research,—wherein, in the domain 
of religion, one’s ultimate conclusions are arrived at by means of a 
series of comparisons” (p. 63 f). A more precise definition states that 
it is “that Science which, by means of comparison, strives to determine 
with exactness (1) the relation of the various religions of mankind to 
one another, and (2) the mutual relation of conceptions current within 
a single religion, but at different periods in its history (p. 65). 

This being the topic that is treated the author divides the remainder 
of the body of the work into two main sections treating respectively The _ 
Historical Preparation and the Historical Development. The book there- 
fore contains a description of the science and a sketch of its history, 
its literature, and its present status. To this is added a series of ap- 
pendices covering nearly one hundred pages, three colored charts exhibit- 
ing in different relations the distribution of religions in the world, and 
a most elaborate and carefully drawn table showing “the present posi- 
tion of Comparative Religion in the world’s universities, colleges, etc.” 
The whole complete with sixty-five pages of index, topical, literary, 
and chronological. 

The appendices contain an immense amount of valuable material such 
as lists of the lectures given in the various British Lectureships, like 
the Gifford, Hibbert, Baird, etc., some excellent classifications of the 
points of view held by different schools of thought, and other interesting 
matter. The index is a model of painstaking elaboration, containing not 
only references to the subjects and literature mentioned in the text, but 
adding chronological data. 

We know of no book that begins to give such a clear view of what 
has been done and what is at present being accomplished in the field 
of Comparative Religion, in all countries. The great value of the book 
as a reference handbook makes one forgive the diffusiveness of not a 
little of the treatment. The author has evidently been hampered by the 
task of putting into readable form a mass of material quite largely sta- 
tistical and bibliographical. Even though it seems as if he had attempted 
the well nigh impossible, he has succeeded in producing a most valuable 
addition to the literature of his subject. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xx, 
668. $3.50 net.) A, L. G 


Professor Steindorff’s American Lectures on the Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, which now appear in book form, are a welcome con- 
tribution to the subject from the hand of a master. After a brief sketch 
of the geography of Egypt and of its history, the author discusses the 
beginnings of the Egyptian religion. He announces his intention to 
abstain altogether from speculation in regard to the Asiatic or Semitic 
origin of any of the elements, and confines himself strictly to historical 
phenomena. The earliest form of the Egyptian religion was a polyda- 
monism similar to that which is found among primitive peoples in all 
parts of the world. Every city, and town, and hamlet had its own 
protecting divinity. So closely linked were most of these deities to their 
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districts that they often lacked names of their own, and were de- 
scribed by the name of the locality to which they belonged. Thus the 
deity of Edfu was known as “he of Edfu,” the goddess of Elkab was 
called “the lady of Elkab.” In the case of those deities who bore per- 
sonal names it is impossible to determine the original etymology and 
meaning. Besides the urban deities there was a vast number of demons 
and spirits who were able to benefit or injure men upon particular occa- 
sions. The various classes of divinities made their residence for the 
most part in stones, trees, pillars, and sacred animals. Thus the god of 
Busiris manifested himself in a rough stake, Min of Koptos in a stake 
or heap of stones. Sobek appeared in the crocodile; the god of Mendes 
was a he-goat, and Amon of Thebes assumed the form of a ram. 

About the beginning of the second dynasty the Egyptians advanced 
beyond this crude fetichism by conceiving the deities in human form. 
The old images were then transformed into images more or less com- 
pletely human. The stake was changed into a body swathed in bandages, 
and only the heads of the sacred animals were retained on human 
bodies to mark the connection of the new religious ideas with the old 
ones. 

The rise of polytheism out of polydemonism was due to the political 
position of a city which made its god more conspicuous than those of 
less important towns. The dzemons of great cities thus became great 
gods. When the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt arose, the god 
of the capital became the chief god of each nation. Horus was the god 
of Lower Egypt and Set of Upper Egypt, and the stories of the con- 
flicts of these divinities preserve the memory of the early wars between 
the two kingdoms. The union of all Egypt in one monarchy necessitated 
a systematizing of the gods of the various districts and towns into 
one genealogical scheme. This was accomplished largely by identifica- 
tion of similar divinities. Thus Re and Horus were both solar deities, 
and they were united in Re-Horus. By this syncretism the number 
of great gods was reduced to nine, and these were grouped in an ennead 
by the priests of On. A second ennead was afterwards constructed on 
the pattern of the first, and finally a third ennead in which the 
lesser divinities were arranged. In other religious centers the theory of 
enneads was’ maintained, but the gods were differently grouped. In the 
new kingdom, whose capital was Thebes, Amon the god of Thebes 
became the national god and his priests attained such wealth and power 
that they became a formidable menace to the state. This was the cause 
of the revolt of Amenophis IV, who attempted to raise the sun god to 
a position superior to that of Amon. The new reform cult, which in 
some of its aspects came singularly near to monotheism, flourished so 
long as Amenophis lived, and was the highest achievement of the 
Egyptian religion; but after his death the priesthood of Thebes suc- 
ceeded in destroying the new faith, and turned the religion of Egypt 
on the backward course from which it never recovered itself. 

The following period was one of inner decay and of extensive bor- 
towing of elements from Semitic and other sources. After the Greek 
conquest there was a complete syncretism of Greek with Egyptian 
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religious ideas, and various new cults such as that of Serapis arose to sat- 
isfy the craving of the nation for some more vital form of religion. 
The following lectures are devoted to the discussion of temples and 
their ceremonies, magic, the conception of life after death, and customs 
connected with burial. The final lecture treats of the influence of the 


Egyptian religion upon foreign religions. (Putnam, pp. 178. $1.50 net.) 
L. B. P. 


The characteristics of the modern method of approach to the problems 
respecting the truth of Christianity are, first, the recognition of the 
legitimacy and the value of a distinctively religious view of the world 
as differenced from the purely scientific or the purely philosophical views; 
second, the significance of the modern Science of Religion as an aid in 
interpreting all religious phenomena; third, the renewed accent on the 
great significance of the historical content of Christianity; fourth, the 
accent on the reality of the Christian’s experience as the supreme test of 
the trustworthiness of his faith. 

All these notes come out in the Outlines of Apologetics by Professor 
Herman Schultz. When in 1892 the first edition of the book appeared 
as an abstract of lectures delivered in the class room, it at once took its 
place as a worthy and typical illustration of the modern method of apolo- 
getic treatment. It was greatly enlarged and made much more readable 
in the second edition appearing in 1902. In this edition the author 
succeeded in combining with unusual skill the compactness and suggestive- 
ness of an abstract, with the interesting quality and convincing force of a 
fuller treatise. It is this second edition of which Professor A. B. Nichols 
has given a translation of unusual excellence. Professor Schultz pro- 
poses to prove that Christianity is the perfect religion by showing how 
it is the perfect embodiment of religion. This he does by justifying the 
religious view of the world, by examining the nature of religion in the 
light of its history, by analyzing Christianity into its essential principle, 
and showing how this realizes the religious ideal. By this means he 
would free Christianity from the entanglements with a speculative meta- 
physics, would liberate it from subordination to precise historical demon- 
stration, and would save it from being identified with pure mystical 
subjectivity. We fail to sympathize with the relatively low view of the 
person of Christ which the author holds in common with other repre- 
sentatives of the Ritschlian School, however moderate. But as a whole 
the book is worthy of most hearty commendation, and is a _ most 
illuminating and stimulating presentation of the argument for the truth 
of Christianity. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 328. $1.75 net.) A. B16 


It is gratifying to hold in one’s hand the volume that completes the 
late Dr. Charles Woodruff Shields’ Philosophia Ultima. It would have 
been a great pity if a work, to the shaping of which an acute and wide 
ranging mind had devoted persistent and concentrated energy, should 
at the end have remained a torso. The completed manuscript was left for 
publication in the hands of Professor Sloane of Columbia University, 
and he has prefaced it with a rarely satisfactory biographical sketch 
which without apparent effort makes the personality of its subject, with 
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its gracious charm and its high-minded intellectual and religious ideality, 
live before the reader. 

There are few men in whom the passion for unification has burned 
with an intenser and more genial glow. He believed that Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion were basally one and that if we would only 
search deep enough that point of union could be found. By somebody 
he was sure this perfect harmony would be found, and from 1861, when 
appeared the first thin volume bearing the title of the completed work, 
till the day of his death he strove with a noble single-mindedness to 
contribute toward the attainment of the desired goal. The three large 
volumes tell of more than painstaking research and patient logical sifting. 
They are the monument to a splendid purpose, brilliantly conceived and 
patiently striven towards. They tell of a man with a high ideal, who 
could wait and who could toil, and who could sacrifice everything but 
the ideal itself. 

The ideal which in the realm of philosophy impelled Dr. Shields toward 
an Ultimate Philosophy, constrained him with equal power to the con- 
viction of the righteousness and the practicality of a unified Christianity. 
And it was loyalty to this ideal that led him to sacrifice the ecclesiastical 
attachments of a long life and identify himself in his advanced years 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church. Nobody could doubt the purity 
of his motives, the genuineness of his conviction, nor the sacrificial 
loyalty to truth as he saw it, which the change evinced. 

An idealist throughout his life, he was no dreamer simply; but one 
who believed that ideals are realizable. A thing to him could not be too 
good to be true. Its goodness and its truth were the warrant for its 
practicability. He strove to make his ideals practicable for the thought 
of others. He certainly succeeded in incarnating them in his character. 
Again we would express our gratification at the completion in published 
form of this life-long record of the thinking of a noble man. (Scribner, 
pp. Ixxvii, 227. $3.00 net.) Re Ee Ge 


The descriptive title of the latest book by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
is The Universal Elements in the Christian Religion: “ An Attempt to 
Interpret Contemporary Religious Conditions.” It consists of the six Cole 
Lectures delivered before Vanderbilt University. The titles of the lec- 
tures give the best synopsis of the book. I. The Church and the Chris- 
tianization of the World; II. Bearing of Sectarian movements on 
the Christianization of the World; III. The recovery of the Apostolic 
Theology; IV. The Saviour of the World; V. The Constructive Office 
of Biblical Criticism; VI. The Larger Church of Christ. The fourth 
lecture contains the pre-eminent focal theme. Dr. Hall believes that in 
the idea of a mediatorial Christ, —a Christ not simply to be believed 
but to be believed in, lies the permanent and potent center of the Christian 
faith. The first three lectures lead up to this by showing respectively 
that the mission of the church is not the propagation of established eccle- 
siastical dogma but the winning the world to faith in Christ; by pointing 
out how the Sectarian movements with all their temporary value did 
not conduce to the attainment of the ideal; that in our age mighty 
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currents have been moving toward the recovery of an apostolic theology; 
that these are now moving us toward a renewed recognition of the 
central thought of Christ as Saviour. The last two lectures point out 
how Biblical criticism, with all its occasional harshness and lack of 
sympathy with the deepest religious life, has in various ways worked 
powerfully toward this end, and has prepared men for the conception 
of a larger church of Christ surpassing that of Jerusalem, or Constantino- 
ple or Rome, or of the various Protestant sects. A church which shall 
not know an East or a West, but in which East and West shall mutually 
contribute to a universal Church of Christ. The book is characterized 
throughout by breadth of vision, keenness of insight, spiritual power, 


and great cleverness of presentation. It will comfort many by its cour- ° 


ageous optimism; and to many more will prove a mighty summons to a 
more intense personal consecration, and a broader interpretation of their 
own religious life. (Revell, pp. 398. $1.25 net.) A. Ls G: 


There are two qualities which determine the rightful place of any 
book: that it fill a conscious necessity, and that it be interesting. A 
book may possess only one of these qualities and yet be accorded a 
place among the books of a generation. Dr. C. M. Mead’s book on 
Trenic Theology has both qualities — at least for a certain class of readers. 
It has been written in the consciousness of a need which every thought- 
ful man feels: the need of recognizing unity in diversity. One regret 
which might be expressed is that where the need of such recognition is 
greatest is among a class of readers who will never see this book. The 
author grasps his problem masterfully, does not waste time upon unes- 
sentials, and reflects a profound appreciation of the vitality of the sub- 
jects which he discusses. He hammers his opponents at times without 
mercy, and occasionally seems a bit unjust in calling into question the 
value of other men’s views, especially when those views are expressed 
upon matters beyond the writer’s ability to thoroughly analyze. It is a 
principle of all serious debate that opponents preserve a certain courtesy 
of address and reference, even when it is their avowed purpose to cut 
one another’s throats. 

It is however an interesting work and presents its material in clear and 
intelligible shape, so that he who runs may read it. It displays wide read- 
ing and the desire for truth. The author’s conclusions are sane and log- 
ically attained, and consequently command respect. The order in which 
the antitheses of philosophy and theology are presented is commendable. 
He marshals his facts and compels each one to do his duty. He holds 
to his text and does not allow his readers to forget what he is aiming for. 

It is inevitable that many of the antitheses of thought and experience 
should encroach upon one another’s ground, reaching back perhaps to 
the same ultimate problem. It is therefore remarkable that the author 
finds so much to say upon things which are so closely allied that they 
threaten continually to merge into the same theme, yet without confusion 
or repetition. 

One can scarcely hope that there will be, as the result of a book like 


this, any less bitterness in the opposition of sworn enemies among the , 


advocates of conflicting theories, since the bitterness is personal and temper- 
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amental rather than inherent in the antitheses themselves. It is a book, 
consequently, which so far as it will contribute to harmony of thought, 
will do so among those already at peace; in other words it confirms rather 
than convicts — not that it confirms any one school in its pet theory to the 
confusion of its antagonists, but it confirms every fair-minded seeker for 
truth and harmony in the faith that there is a reconciliation which 
promises itself for some day and generation if not for our own. (Put- 
nam, pp. X, 375. $1.50 net.) P. C. W. 


Seldom has a reviewer of a book experienced a more humorous sit- 
uation than the present reviewer when he was confronted by the volume 
entitled Man’s Responsibility, or “How and Why the Almighty Intro- 
duced Evil upon the Earth.” The work is written by Thomas G. Carson, 
but no indication is given as to who Mr. Carson is, or where he dates 
from. The opening chapter professes to deal with the first principles 
of creation, and these are frankly named as “death” and “ devouring 
one another.” The succeeding chapters are as full of suggestions which 
surprise one with their fresh points of view no less than this. One 
has some hope of beginning to see light when self-preservation is 
said to underlie the whole life, and then one is once more rendered 
breathless by the assertion that the fundamental principles of self-preserva- 
tion are “combativeness” and “destructiveness.” Conscience appears 
later on as the check upon these laws of creation and progress, and it 
is defined as “a sense of the rights of others, and an impulsion to respect 
them, with contentment in doing so, and otherwise remorse.” Once more 
hope dawns upon our puzzled philosophical minds when we are told 
(p. 49), that will “is a matter which is quite simple,” but there is a rude 
shock when, a few pages further on (p. 57) we are told that con- 
science is not an intellectual faculty; and another when we are told 
that the reasoning faculties. are “causality” and “comparison.” When 
the reviewer got about thus far he thought it was time to read the end 
of the story, like most ladies with their novels, and he speedily dis- 
covered that the final solution of all practical problems is phrenology! 
The British Empire — for it turns out that Mr. Carson is a loyal Briton, 
with a modern British outlook upon America and suggestions ready 
for the American Government — Mr. Carson believes that the problems 
of the Civil Service in Great Britain would be infinitely reduced if they 
would appoint three secretaries to feel the skulls of all that desire to 
enter the Indian Civil Service or the Home Civil Service. After the re- 
viewer had discovered this, he thought that his work was done, and that 
having informed the public of the starting point and the conclusion of the 
book probably they would know what to do with it. (Putnam, pp. vi, 
524. $1.00.) W. D. M. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke has the ear of the public, in its more select cir- 
cles, owing to his high ideals and literary qualities. He is conquering 
a place in the ranks’ of all sorts and conditions of men by his poems 
and by some at least of his more sympathetic stories. The last volume 
of his is evidently designed to reach an audience of responsible citizens 
and active leaders in church and state. The prevailing note of Essays 
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in Application is a sane idealism in every day judgments and affairs, and 
with this aim he touches upon certain points in education, politics, lit- 
erature, and religion. It is no disparagement to his contributions on 
politics and public service to say that he is not yet as much at home or 
as authoritative as he is in the realms of literature. The literary essays 
in this volume are the best, and those which deal with education and 
religion come next. But the impulse of a literary man so distinctively 
as he to take vigorous hold upon such topics as Ruling Classes in a 
Democracy, and the Heritage of American Ideals, is a sign of promise 
and is prophetic of still greater service in these lines from the literary 
class. We commend to our readers the well balanced discussion of 
the perennial theme Is the World Growing Better? He strikes an 
optimistic note, well based in fact, and not blinded to opposing data. 
Readers of the Recorp will be especially interested in the essay on 
“Christianity and Current Literature,’ and “The Church in the City.” 
As essays, of course, one is struck by their style, but this style is not 
that of a stylist, intent upon literary fame; but the style is a rare 
blend of the dignity of the man of letters with the plain, familiar, and 
conversational quality of the talker. The passion of. the preacher is 
sufficiently suppressed for a writer of essays, and yet the moral earnest- 
ness of the Christian and the ethical citizen pervades all the literary 
form and dignity of these helpful pages. Evidently, Dr. Van Dyke does 
not forget that he is the minister of Christ although he sits in the academic 
chair. (Scribner, pp. 282. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Dr. S. H. Virgin, for so many years pastor of the Pilgrim Church 
in New York, has often been urged to publish his sermons. He has been 
accustomed to say that if they could not be found in the lives of his 
people, they could not be found elsewhere. He tells us that a handful of 
notes is all that is left to represent his years of extempore preaching. From 
these he has reproduced the volume just published. They doubtless suffer 
somewhat from a cold process of reproducing living messages of years 
ago. But they still retain such warm and vital impulses, and retain so 
strongly the pastoral touch, that the author’s hope that they could be 
found in the lives of his people is one of ample basis. The sermons are 
largely experiential and practical in their range of themes, and are 
characterized by the title of the volume, Spiritual Sanity. The lines of 
thought are clear and Scriptural and the intent of the message earnest 
and practical. (American Tract Society, pp. 286. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


The Bible, especially the New Testament, is the book of a Person. 
The Person of the Book and the Person of Christianity are identical. 
This position is challenged today. “The accuracy of the New Testa- 
ment is being questioned in most particulars save in the virtuous char- 
acter of the life of Jesus. It is therefore declared, if the truth about Him 
is to be known, that He should be reconstructed from the experience of to- 
day. The records are not to be the test of experience; but, on the contrary, 
experience must be the test of the records. If we ask, whose experience, 
we are told that the common church’s consciousness is intended. But 
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who is to define this common consciousness?” Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
feels deeply the insufficiency of this position, and makes an argument 
in The Christ of Today; What? Whence? Whither? to show that our 
faith is deeper in its foundations, and cannot be divorced from the 
historicity of its record. But in order to take the modern position,’ and 
use it as a basis for his contention, he shows what are the universal ele- 
ments in such a “common consciousness” and thence argues to the 
historic basis as necessary to account for such a widespread consensus. 
He adduces four facts concerning Christ which cannot be disputed by 
any person of intelligence and honesty, he claims: facts imbedded in the 
consciousness of enlightened people. (1) Christ is the Revealer of the 
highest type of human life. (2) Christ is the Redeemer of all types of 
human failure. (3) Christ is Ruler over the most remarkable empire 
that has ever been seen. (4) Christ is demonstrated the Restorer of 
lost order, wherever He is obeyed. Dr. Morgan then passes to the ques- 
tion “If this is the Christ of today, He is not the product of today.” 
Whence came He? He challenges a study of history to find when Christ 
is not all these four things. On a rapid survey of the centuries, he bases 
a proposition that “ Whenever the Christian consciousness has been lost 
it has been because the Scriptures have been hidden. Whenever it has 
been restored, it has been because these same Scriptures have been redis- 
covered and given back to the people.” Hence he argues that the Christ 
of today is the Christ of history, and the Christ of history is the Christ 
of the New Testament. If we grant that Christ is the Revealer, Redeemer, 
Ruler, Restorer, we may claim that he is the Christ of the Virgin Birth, 
the virtuous life, the vicarious dying, the victorious resurrection and no 
other. This is a brief outline of the “ What and Whence” as the author 
argues. His book closes with a triumphant discussion of “ Whither?” 
on the basis of his argument. The book presents a strong line of argu- 
ment which ought to do great service in a time when there is so much 
haze cast over the Person and power of our Lord by certain schools of 
thought, which attempt to exalt the Christ apart from the historical basis 
of our faith. (Revell, pp. 63. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


A volume of sermons by Dr. David J. Burrell, designed to set forth 
the teachings of Jesus in his conversations with individuals and groups 
of men, is entitled Christ and Man. The sermons are clear, simple, 
direct, practical; abounding in affluence of thought and illustration. The 
themes are upon the ranges of thought and experience that appeal to 
the most common needs of daily life. Nearly all the sermons are based 
upon conversations, and consist of questions and answers. One dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the sermons, as published, is a brief statement 
of the practical problem involved in the sermon, placed after the title, 
before the text, and containing a brief summary of the contents of the 
sermon. The kind of sermon exemplified in this volume, is the kind of 
preaching much needed and much demanded today, and we wish to com- 
mend this volume as one of the best of this category. (Revell, pp. 288. 
$1.20.) A. R. M. 

One sermon published in a small volume entitled The Redeemed 
Life After Death presents to us Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s rich contri- 
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bution to the grounds of belief, and the content of faith in the eternal life, 
Nothing in the preface indicates it, but several things in the text sug- 
gest that this sermon was preached in his India sojourn, or that he had 
in mind the attitude of Eastern peoples toward the Christian conception 
of the hereafter. The author brings out more fully than the pulpit is 
wont to do, the ante-Christian beliefs in immortality; and points to the 
fuller and more indubitable claims of Christ’s gospel. “The revelation of 
Jesus Christ is the confirmation of this universal assumption of immor- 
tality.” He is disposed to base our hope upon ground quite independent 
of the Resurrection, and quotes with apparent approval the position 
of Harnack. The loves and affections of earth, and the conception of 
“ Eternal life in time; to be a part of Eternity” furnish the author with 
the chief data for his line of thought. The continuance of personal iden- 
tity after death is developed as one great element in the Christian con- 
ception, based upon the Resurrection of the Body. The sermon is full 
of rich and ennobling thought, and suffused with the glow of personal 
experience which characterizes all that Dr. Hall writes—that warm 
pastoral touch which gives him such power—and adds heat to light in 
all his intellectual equipment. (Revell, pp. 58. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


In A Story of the Red Cross Miss Clara Barton briefly but very effect- 
ively describes the work of one of the most beneficent philanthropic 
agencies of modern times. To Miss Barton more than to any other person 
belongs the credit for all that the Red Cross has accomplished for human- 
ity. The slight undertone of personal grievance which the reader en- 
counters here and there detracts somewhat from the pleasure which the 
book is otherwise so well calculated to afford. (Appleton, pp. 199. $1.00 
net.) Ss. S. 





